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1  HIKING  the  fruit  ami  raniiing  it  arc 
not  a  Sales  Department's  jobs  —  yet  they  are  as 
nmeli  a  part  of  salesmanship  as  anythin^  the 
ramier  does.  Every  can  of  quality  fruit  helps  sell 
aiiotlier  ran.  Every  can  of  unripe  or  jioorly  pro¬ 
cessed  fruit  is  a  serious  handicap  to  future  sales. 

Apricots  should  be  picked  in  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  )>eriods,  at  least,  since  fruit  on  the  interior 
and  shady  side  of  the  tree  matures  less  rapidly 
than  that  which  has  been  in  the  sun.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  apricots  be  tree  ri[>ened 
—  the  more  com|)letely  tree  ripened,  the  better 
the  flavor  of  the  canned  ])roduct.  Grt'en  fruit  will 
have  a  disagreeable,  astringent  flavor — the  flesh 
shoidil  have  good  color  right  to  the  base.  A(iricots 
should  he  traus{>orted  to  the  cannery  promptly — 


if  possible,  they  sliould  he  canned  the  same  day 
as  picked.  It  is  also  extremely  im|)ortant  to  have 
a  thorough  exhaust  to  reduce  action  of  the  fruit 
on  the  tini)late.  A  long  exhaust  at  low  tempera¬ 
ture  is  jnelerable  to  a  short  one  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  more  air  is  removed  and  there  is  less 
softening  of  the  fruit.  After  sterilization,  the  cans 
should  be  thoroughly  and  quickly  cooled. 

Experience,  experiment,  and  study  have  given 
the  Research  Department  of  the  Americau  (ian 
Company  some  j)ractiral  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  canned  apricots.  If  there  is  any  jiartic- 
tdar  phase  which  is  creating  a  problem  in  your 
cannery,  or  which  you  would  like  to  <-orrect  or 
improve,  Canco  Research  can  l)e  of  considerable 
value  to  you. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE.  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


. .  division  of  llte  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Tac  ken  of  Fltillips  Delicious  Quality  Canned  fjoods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  CAM  COMPAMY 

^^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanitarg  Cans 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  Of 


Successful  Packers  Who 


Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 


Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 
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from  COAST  to  COAST 

r-:---  ■  :  i.  with  ■ 


SAN  FtANCISCO 

153  Montgomfy  SHw» 


CHICAGO 
111  W.  Wothington 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  StrMi 


Another  one  of  the  39  mod¬ 
ern  Continental  Plants. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


MLxactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


•^TiTH  tlie  passing  of 
W  the“l)oleandcap” 
all  soldered  can  and 
the  introduction  of  the 
new  “open  top”  striic- 
^  ture,  the  technique  and 
^  equipment  for  making 
tight  seams  to  stand 
both  processing  strains 
_  and  commercial  han¬ 
dling  presented  seem¬ 
ingly  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

And  from  the  very  beginning,  Continental 
played  an  important  part  in  closing  machine 
development.  When  the  now  famous  Panama 
Machine  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  it  was 
a  sensation— the  fastest 
and  most  adaptable  of  all 
closing  machines  of  that 
time,  closing  from  40  to  60 
cans  a  minute.  Its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  quick  changes  in 
the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 
closed  was  a  particularly 
adv'antageous  feature.  A 
tribute  to  the  value  of  this 
machine  is  its  great  popu¬ 
larity  even  today  among 
Canners  for  all  products  where  high-si)eed 
closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  M.  C.  Four  Station  Clos¬ 
ing  Machine,  introduced  some  16  years  ago, 
was  another  tribute  to  the  skill  of  Continental 
engineers, 

non-spill  with 

,  ing  up  to  13.) 

1  cans  per  min- 

I  ute,  and  its 

»  j  introduction 

marked  an¬ 
other  epoch  in 

the  industry.  Today  this  same  type  of  ma¬ 
chine  with  minor  refinements,  is  a  great 
favorite  among  Canners  because  of  its  sturdy, 
substantial  construction  and  its  low  cost  of 
maintenance. 

About  8  years 
later.  Continental 
Engineers  again  ex-  [  iMaCT 

celled  in  closing  ma-  llfjSaf 
chine  development 
when  they  designed  wi 
the  famous  C.R.  four  Iff  ^ ' 

Station  Closing  Ma- 
chine.  This  machine, 

acknowledged  to  be  ■■  iWR 

the  fastest  in  the  *  1 W 

country  today,  is 
capable  of  closing  up  * 

to  220  cans  a  minute.  It  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
tended  for  use  only  where  large  capacity  is 


Pcnomo  Ao.  10  QoMiif  .VadUiM 


OUT  of  the  demand  for 
Quality  and  Service 
has  come  the  present  great 
array  of  Continental 
plants  to  serve  you  uell. 


Line  after  line  of  smooth-running, 
high-speed,  can  making  machinery  is 
turning  out  cans  faster  than  the  eye 
can  count.  Constantly  safeguarding 
the  standards  of  Continental  Quality 
is  an  organization  skilled  to  produce 
better  cans  even  under  peak  loads. 

But,  making  good  cans  fast  is  just 
one  of  the  many  activities  “behind 
the  scenes’’— getting  the  cans  to  you 
on  time  .  .  .  helping  you  with  your 
canning  problems,  closing  machine 
inspections— those  are  equally  as  im¬ 
portant.  And  you  can  always  depend 
on  Continental  to  render  quick  and 
efficient  service  in  any  eniergency 
which  may  often  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

Your  dollars  buy  a  whole  lot  more 
than  “just  cans’’  when  you  are  a 
Continental  customer. 


needed  and  where  all  i)roducts  are  packed  at 
very  high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  outstanding  Continen¬ 
tal  Closing  Machines,  there  are  several  other 
tj^pes  and  sizes 
— each  built  to 
meet  some  spe¬ 
cific  need  in  the 
Cannery.  And, 
L  every  Continen- 
,,  tal  Seamer  can 
•?l»  be  conveniently 

1.set  in  line  with 
any  filling  ma¬ 
chine  or  exhaust 


Troytr’Fo* 

No.  9  Clotiug  Machine 


Simgle-Siatien 
Panama  Ooting 
Machine 


Continental 

Closing  Machines  have  been  designed  and 
are  built  in  Continental's  own  four  machine 
shops,  of  the  finest  materials,  under  the  most 
exacting  standards  of  precision.  They  are 
built  to  run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction 
costs  are  sw- 

pense,  hence  ir 

Continental  jL 
customers  are 

lower  costs  so 
essential  as  to¬ 
day.  Your  machinery  must  run  without 
stops — production  is  all  important.  At  “peak 
load”  is  when  you'll  appreciate  most  the 
efficiency  and  dependability  of  Continental's 
closing  machines  in  avoiding  delays. 


Dvsy  days 

BEHIIVD  THE  SCENES 

Right  now,  with  the  steady  stream  of 
incoming  crops,  these  are  husy  times 
for  Continental’s  many  factories. 
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EDITORIALS 

- * - 

A  RE  YOU  LISTENIN’,  HUH!— Doubtless  you  grow 
tired  of  this  monologue  or  solo,  but  you  should 
■^know  that  some  of  the  recent  important  consid¬ 
erations  we  have  made  are  being  taken  hold  of  in  a 
very  real  way  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Canners 
have  awakened  to  this  Buyers’  Trust  idea  and  from  the 
far  Northwestern  corner  of  our  country  down  to  the 
tip  of  Florida,  and  from  many  intermediate  points, 
have  come  requests  for  additional  copies  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial,  and  assurances  that  they  are  with  us  in  the 
drive.  And  for  that  reason  we  are  going  to  allow  a 
few  of  the  writers  to  furnish  this  week’s  Editorial. 

From  down  in  the  Sunny  South,  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  comes  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Shelfish  Association,  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  writer  says: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“Thanks  kindly  for  your  invitation  to  attend  the  joint 
convention  of  the  National  Oyster  Growers  and  Dealers 
Association,  and  the  writer  would  like  very  much  to  attend 
as  the  program  is  very  interesting  and  we  believe  it  would 
be  very  beneficial,  but  unfortunately  conditions  are  such  at 
this  time  that  we  cannot  afford  the  expense.  If  there  is  any 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  kept,  we  would 
certainly  like  to  have  a  copy. 

“We  note  that  the  new  method  of  opening  Oysters  and 
improving  their  condition  for  market  will  be  presented  at 
this  meeting.  Also  note  there  is  to  be  a  discussion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  having  the  Federal  law  changed  to  allow 
oystermen  the  privilege  of  having  co-operative  selling. 

“On  this  subject,  we  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  A.  I.  Judge, 
Editor  of  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  has  run  two 
splendid  editorials  based  directly  on  this  subject  in  The 
Canning  Trade  issues  of  August  8th,  headed  ‘More  Blind¬ 
ness,’  and  August  15th,  ‘Are  You  Thinking.’  It  is  brought 
out  in  these  editorials  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
is  absolutely  one-sided :  it  prohibits  selling  combinations  but 
does  not  restrict  buying  combinations,  and  according  to  the 
editorials  has  about  stiffled  commerce. 

“In  this  morning’s  mail  we  received  an  inquiry  from  evi¬ 
dently  an  enormous  buying  combination,  buying  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  large  centers  in  the  United  States.  Any 
chance  of  a  living  profit  being  made  on  transactions  with 
such  combinations  seem  to  be  absolutely  hopeless. 


“We  believe  that  whoever,  at  the  Association  meeting, 
is  going  to  lead  the  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  having 
the  Federal  law  changed,  if  he  has  not  already  seen  these 
editorials  in  The  Canning  Trade,  would  do  well  to  get 
copies  immediately. 

“At  present,  it  is  the  writer’s  intention  to  try  and  have  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  coming  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  by  getting  our  contemporaries  to  approach  their 
Legislators  and  Senators  on  this  same  line,  to  either  repeal 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  or  have  it  re-vamped  so  that 
it  will  restrain  buying  combinations  as  well  as  selling  com¬ 
binations.” 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  canners  in 
this  section,  having  previously  expressed  his  approval 
of  our  opposition  to  this  growing  Buyers’  Trust,  writes 
again  on  the  22nd : 

“You  write  that  your  intentions  were  misunderstood  by 
some  of  your  readers.  I  cannot  see  how  this  was  miscon¬ 
strued  by  any  man  of  average  intelligence,  as  you  made  the 
matter  very  plain  in  your  two  previous  articles  of  different 
dates  of  publication. 

“I  have  written  my  Senator  in  Washington  relative  to  the 
‘Buyers  Trust’  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  fully  comprehends 
the  matter  in  the  light  that  we  see  it.  For  he  answers  as 
follows:  ‘In  regard  to  what  you  term  a  ‘Buyers’  Trust,’  it 
would  be  an  impossibility  to  compel  buyers  to  purchase  if 
they  do  not  want  to  do  so.  The  Sherman  Law  prohibits 
producers  from  combining  to  advance  prices,  but  does  not 
compel  them  to  sell.’ 

“Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  much  can  be  accomplished 
along  the  lines  that  you  propose  on  account  of  the  non¬ 
support  of  the  canners  in  general.  It  has  been  customary 
in  the  past  for  them  to  go  single-handed  in  all  their  under¬ 
takings,  trusting  upon  th^eir  Brokers  for  advice  and  finances 
and  most  cases  their  cost  sheets,  which  are  generally  in  the 
red. 

“The  tomato  canners  are  now  working  blindly  again,  not 
one  of  them  has  been  able  to  sell  any  tomatoes  for  future 
delivery,  consequently,  all  are  in  the  market  for  immediate 
spot  sales,  and  are  offering  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at 
FlVsC,  F.  0.  B.  factory  and  in  some  cases  55c.  Nothing  will 
save  them  from  bankruptcy  except  to  procure  raw  stock  at 
about  cost  of  picking  it.  The  tomato  crop  will  be  bountiful 
and  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  if  nothing 
henceforth  injures  the  crop.  The  season  has  been  generally 
favorable  in  most  all  producing  States.  Late  setting  of 
tomatoes  look  fine  in  this  section,  barring  early  frost,  which 
is  not  likely  to  occur,  the  output  will  be  ample. 

“Sweet  corn  acreage  has  been  cut  50  per  cent  in  this 
county,  the  yield  will  be  fine  and  the  grade  superb.” 
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The  writer  points  a  real  danger  to  any  efforts  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  too  evident  abuse :  Too  many  of  our  Represen¬ 
tatives  have  one-track  minds,  i.  e.,  they  can  see  the 
application  of  the  Sherman  Law  to  selling,  but  they 
can’t  think  on  the  second  point  of  this  dilema:  that 
buying  could  possibly  be  a  Trust.  But  let’s  have  hopes, 
for  not  all  of  them  may  be  quite  as  blind  as  the  one 
here  indicated. 

From  out  in  the  Ozarks,  and  merely  because  it  con¬ 
tinues  the  subject  in  hand,  a  writer  says: 

“The  writer  has  been  reading  your  Editorials  for  quite  a 
while  and  it  seems  to  him  that  you  have  a  head  full  of 
sense.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  just  to  convey  to  you 
congratulations,  felicitations  and  our  best  regards. 

“Keep  the  good  work  up,  because  you  certainly  are,  and 
have  been  doing  some  pretty  straight  thinking,  and  we  are 
one  of  your  customers  who  appreciate  that  editorial  column. 
“Permit  us  to  remain.” 

Taking  up  this  same  question,  but  branching  off  to 
another  very  important  one,  one  of  Baltimore’s  leading 
canners,  and  most  active,  takes  this  pos^ition  on  the 
packing  of  Soaked  Peas — and  note  that  this  is  from 
Baltimore,  not  from  Wisconsin  where  such  an  attitude 
might  with  certainty  be  expected,  nor  from  other  sec¬ 
tions,  but  from  that  locality  where  many  who  do  not 
know  it,  often  look  askance  at  Baltimore  and  its  can¬ 
ners.  He  expresses  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  any  men  that  consider  packing 
Soaked  Peas  this  season.  Away  with  the  old  blurb  that 
Soaked  Peas  are  good  food.  You  know  what  they  are, 
and  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  do  you  want  to 
sink  the  canned  pea  market  by  packing  them  ?  For  the 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that  these  soaked  peas  are 
packed  by  pea  canners.  That’s  hard  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  it’s  a  fact.  And  here  is  what  this  Baltimore 
canner  writes : 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  I  have  seen  is 
in  this  week’s  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  in  the  market 
letter  by  “Observer”  from  Chicago.  Under  the  heading  of 
peas,  this  gentleman  says: 

“  ‘A  nice  improvement  of  interest  registered,  especially  in 
the  cheaper  grades.  This,  perhaps,  partly  because  of  new 
Government  regulations  to  be  enforced  later  this  month 
covering  special  procedure  on  soaked  peas.  These  latter 
goods  quoted  at  57  %c  to  60c  factory  have  greatly  detracted 
from  possible  business  on  canned  fresh  peas.’ 

“I  am  wondering  if  you  are  in  possession  of  any  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  what  this  Government  procedure  is,  and 
it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  something  xvill  be  done  this 
winter  to  curb  the  wholesale  packing  of  soaked  peas,  such 
as  went  on  last  year,  and  which  as  everyone  can  see,  abso¬ 
lutely  ruined  the  fresh  canned  pea  market.  A  certain  can¬ 
ner  in  a  mid-western  state,  whom  you  are  doubtless  very 
familiar  with,  is  reported  to  have  packed  as  high  as  10,000 
cases  of  soaked  peas  a  week,  and  he  spread  these  all  over 
the  country  under  a  label  that  did  not  have  the  word 
‘soaked’  on  them  at  all.  Our  men  ran  into  them  on  several 
occasions,  and  when  inquiry  was  made  as  to  why  some¬ 
thing  was  not  done  in  Washington  to  correct  this  evil,  it 
was  said  that  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment  was  so 
close  to  a  worthy  Senator  from  that  state  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  to  attempt  to  do  anything  whatsoever.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  deplorable  situation,  for  as  you  well  know, 

I  have  been  one  who  has  always  maintained  that  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  soaked  peas  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  pea  canning 
industry  and  ought  to  be  stopped  altogether.  If  we  can  just 
do  something  to  curb  this  damnable  practice,  we  ought  to 
have  a  good,  healthy  pea  market  all  through  this  coming 
fall  and  winter,  but  if  we  cannot,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
repetition  of  last  year.” 

And  then  we  have  a  letter  from  an  official  as  closely 
in  touch  with  the  tomato  canning  industry  as  any  one 
in  the  country,  and  he  unburdens  himself  in  this  way: 

“As  a  contrast  between  two  plans  of  sales  operations  I 
have  on  my  desk  this  morning  a  vivid  illustration,  one  is 
a  report  of  sales  made  by  an  outstanding  tomato  canner  of 


good  reputation,  who  reports  booking  1,000  cases  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  65c  f.  o.  b.  factory,  150  cases  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  75c  f.  o.  b.  factory  and  550  cases 
No.  3  standard  tomatoes  at  $1.05  f.  o.  b.  factory  on  August 
20th.  The  other  is  a  circular  letter  of  Aug^ust  20th,  from 
a  Maryland  Brokerage  concern,  offering  2,000  cases  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  57  %c  and  600  cases  No.  3  standard 
tomatoes  at  87%c.  There  is  quite  a  startling  difference 
in  the  prices  involved  and  demonstrates  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  canner  who  is  properly  equipped  with  the 
three  essentials  of  success,  namely — ability  to  finance  his 
operations,  ability  to  manufacture  a  desirable  product,  and 
ability  through  good  salesmanship  to  command  a  fair  price 
for  his  product.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  class  of  packers  who  are  listing  their  products  with 
brokerage  and  commission  concerns  at  15c  per  case  less 
for  No.  2’s  and  35c  per  case  less  for  No.  3’s  and  are  pay¬ 
ing  5  per  cent  brokerage  on  the  ruinous  sales,  have  none  of 
the  above  mentioned  requisites  to  successful  packing. 

“They  are  certainly  not  properly  financed,  neither  have 
they  the  ability  to  get  value  received  for  their  products. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  manufacture  a  desirable 
product,  and  the  continued  operations  on  such  a  haphazard 
basis  means  either  financial  disaster  to  themselves  or  that 
some  of  their  creditors,  generally  the  farmers  who  furnish 
the  raw  tomatoes,  are  not  paid. 

“I  have  merely  pointed  out  the  situation  which  is  the 
same  this  year  as  always  pertains  during  the  canning  sea¬ 
son.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  sure  remedy  but  would 
suggest  liberal  dosage  of  bordeaux  both  before  and  after 
Sunday  dinner.” 

When  you  get  the  industry  thinking  seriously  along 
progressive  lines  such  as  these  letters  indicate,  and  as 
the  many  others  do  who  refer  to  these  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  their  correspondence  with  us,  you  have  certain 
evidence  that  that  industry  is  up  on  its  toes  and  will 
keep  itself  alive  and  in  the  forefront.  That  is  what  we 
need  in  fighting  business’s  difficult  battle  today.  Here 
you  have  evidence  better  than  our  mere  statement,  for 
we  have  quoted  the  letters  word  for  word,  without  even 
the  slightest  change.  \ 

PRESIDENT  ERDRICH  DEAD  ^ 

News  comes  from  Secretary  Roy  Irons: 

“It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  Eugene  H.  Erdrich, 
President  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Funeral  will  be  held  Wednesday  2.30  P.  M.  at 
the  Atherton  Funeral  Home,  Bellevue.” 

And  so  passes  one  of  the  really  forceful  men  in  this 
industry;  a  leader  in  his  line;  looked  up  to  by  all  his 
fellow  kraut  makers ;  one  who  used  his  best  endeavors 
to  elevate  the  business  he  was  engaged  in — a  real  man. 
And  he  drops  out  of  the  picture  suddenly — and  to  the 
sorrow  of  a  great  circle  of  friends. 

He  was  49  years  old  and  was  Vice-President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Bellevue  Kraut  and  Pickling  Company, 
Bellevue,  Ohio.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Kraut 
Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Jan¬ 
uary,  1927,  to  January,  1928.  He  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  Clyde, 
Ohio,  June  18,  1930,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity 
at  his  death,  having  been  re-elected  last  July.  For 
twelve  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Village  Council 
of  Bellevue,  Ohio,  and  served  as  mayor  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  two  terms.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Erdrich  was 
a  member  of  the  Masons,  Elks,  Eagles,  and  the  German 
Beneficial  Union.  He  is  survived  by  his  father, 
William  H.  Erdrich,  Bellevue,  and  one  son,  Arno,  of 
Cleveland.  His  wife  preceded  him  in  death  two  months 
ago. 

( Continued  on  page  2j) 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Automatic  High  Speed 
Body  Maker,  No.  322-K 

Th  is  all  crank  machine,  with  Automatic  Feed 
and  Notching  and  Soldering  Attachment, 
produces  round,  square  and  irregular  shaped 
can  bodies  at  a  very  high  rate  oF  speed.  In 
the  production  oF  round  can  bodies  For  sani¬ 
tary  cans  a  speed  oF  300  a  minute  is  easily 
attained  and  consistently  maintained.  Inside 
or  outside  soldering  horns  are  supplied  ac¬ 
cording  to  requirements. 

SOO  A  Minute  Line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

Sales  Offices:  Detroit  Cleveland  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Dayton  New  Haven  Rochester 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A/b  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 
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Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
^  Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler 

Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor 
Filler  Boot  „  „  . 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Grader 

Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
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HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading 
System.  Eliminate  guesswork;  use  this 
system  and  KNOW  your  grade. 

Use  Your  Almanac 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  Hat  of  cannera  of  the  United  Statea,  compiled  by  the  Nationed  Cannera  Aaaociation,  from  Statiatical 
Reporta  and  aach  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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*  Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

High,  Ark.,  August  22,  1932 — Small  acreage.  Very 
dry  now.  Prospects  good  if  we  get  rain  very  soon. 
About  half  of  the  factories  not  running  around  here 
this  year. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  16,  1932 — We  have  350 
acres  planted  this  year  against  300  acres  last  year.  We 
estimate  a  90  per  cent  stand,  and  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  a  little  above  the  aver¬ 
age. 

Halethorpe,  Md.,  August  17,  1932 — ^We  have  the  us¬ 
ual  acreage.  Two  weeks  late.  Vines,  while  healthy, 
have  not  made  usual  growth.  Fruit  setting  light. 
Prospects  at  present  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

Havre  De  Grace,  Md.,  August  22, 1932 — Usual  yearly 
acreage.  25  per  cent  promises  full  yield ;  on  75  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  the  vines  are  small  and  stand  straight 
up  with  small  tomatoes  to  their  tops.  About  60  per 
cent  of  normal  yield. 

Marydel,  Md.,  August  20,  1932 — Crop  at  present  time 
looks  promising;  would  say  90  per  cent  of  normal. 
Acreage  75  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Showell,  Md.,  August  22,  1932 — ^All  of  our  planting 
was  a  little  later  than  usual.  The  earliest  settings, 
however,  seemed  to  strike  the  best  weather  conditions 
and  those  patches  are  well  fruited.  Later  settings  did 
not  produce  enough  vines  and  yield  will  be  small.  Our 
acreage  is  reduced  about  15  per  cent  but  prospects  for 
yield  will  apparently  make  our  pack  about  equal  to 
1931.  This  means  that  our  prospects  for  1932  pack 
are  a  little  less  than  normal,  which  is  the  condition  at 
which  we  have  steadfastly  aimed. 

Tilghman,  Md.,  August  22,  1932 — We  have  a  normal 
acreage ;  about  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Present 
prospects  are  for  about  a  75  per  cent  yield.  Fruit  good 
and  solid. 

Westminster,  Md.,  August  20,  1932 — Our  acreage  is 
about  normal  or  less.  Plants  set  very  late.  If  we  have 
a  late  frost  we  may  get  50  per  cent  yield.  All  crops  are 
looking  very  unfavorable  at  this  time. 

Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  August  17,  1932 — We  had  a  normal 
acreage  contracted  but  only  got  25  per  cent  set  in  the 
field.  Cold  spring  and  dry  weather  caused  plant  short¬ 
age.  As  we  see  it  now,  this  will  be  the  shortest  crop 
we  have  had  for  15  years. 

Clever,  Mo.,  August  17,  1932 — Crop  prospects  over 
the  Ozarks  today  are  mighty  poor.  Awfully  dry  wea¬ 
ther;  tomatoes  burning  up.  If  we  do  not  get  rain 
within  the  next  few  days,  we  will  not  pack  more  than 
a  car  from  100  acres,  which  will  be  about  a  half  pack. 

Crane,  Mo.,  August  22,  1932 — Acreage  is  about  15 
per  cent  less  in  Stone  County  than  last  year  and  25  per 
cent  less  for  normal  year.  The  yield  now  looks  like 
about  75  per  cent  of  what  we  packed  last  year.  This 
week  will  see  the  peak  of  canning  on  old  ground,  so 
will  be  able  to  tell  better  after  this  week.  Quality  last 
week  was  fair  as  the  sun  burnt  quite  a  bit  of  the  toma¬ 
toes.  This  week  is  cool  and  ought  to  be  good. 


Marshfield,  Mo.,  August  22,  1932 — We  are  not  oper¬ 
ating  this  year.  Had  about  200  acres  last  year  with 
about  70  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  August  22,  1932 — Tomatoes  started  off 
good  but  it  is  too  dry  and  hot  now.  Yield  of  IV2  to  4 
tons  per  acre  will  be  high  with  an  average  of  21/2  tons 
per  acre  over  the  counties  of  Salem  and  Cumberland  as 
high.  Now  as  long  as  old  Dame  Nature  has  stepped  in 
again  we  are  all  right,  if  there  are  not  too  many  damp- 
hools  in  the  canning  business.  We  will  pack  only  35 
acres,  and  no  more.  We  do  not  care  what  the  free 
lance  price  is,  but  hope  it  will  be  90c  per  basket  so  the 
fool  canners  cannot  pack  and  keep  the  price  of  canned 
tomatoes  down.  About  the  buying  trust  you  are  right ; 
they  would  like  to  see  a  good  crop,  but  believe  me,  they 
will  not  see  it  this  year.  Somebody  is  going  to  get 
fooled. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  August  17,  1932 — Crop  has 
been  hurt  somewhat  in  this  section,  due  to  heavy  rains 
in  August.  Yield  will  be  reduced  considerably.  The 
farmers  are  finding  a  good  market  in  the  south  for 
green  tomatoes.  Pack  will  be  small. 

Celina,  Ohio,  August  22,  1932  —  The  continued 
drought  is  seriously  affecting  our  tomatoes.  Present 
blossom  on  vines  withered,  which  means  total  yield  con¬ 
fined  to  tomatoes  already  set.  Estimate  prospects  75 
per  cent  and  if  drought  continues  another  week,  believe 
final  outcome  will  not  reach  50  per  cent  of  prospects 
of  30  days  ago. 

Delta,  Pa.,  August  19, 1932 — Our  acreage  is  less  than 
last  season,  but  present  indications  are  that  crop  will 
be  better,  so  expect  to  can  as  many  cases  as  in  1931. 
Believe  that  we  will  have  an  average  pack  as  compared 
with  normal. 

Nottingham,  Pa.,  August  18,  1932 — Acreage  normal. 
Crop  uncertain.  Small  growth  of  vines  on  most  acre¬ 
age  with  fruit  under  normal  size;  ripening  early. 

Woodbine,  Pa.,  August  19,  1932 — The  dry  season  has 
affected  the  crop,  causing  dry  rot  to  develop.  Have 
about  50  per  cent  of  an  acreage.  We  have  had  several 
rains  in  the  past  few  days,  which  will  help.  We  look 
for  about  a  60  per  cent  crop  on  a  50  per  cent  acreage. 

Dutton,  Va.,  August  23,  1932 — Acreage  one-third 
normal;  condition  of  crop  excellent.  Prospective  yield 
about  normal.  We  have  contracted  for  all  acreage  at 
30c  per  bushel. 

Goodes,  Va.,  August  22,  1932 — We  contracted  for  90 
acres  and  the  growers  only  got  50  acres  in  with  about 
5  acres  of  this  badly  damaged  by  high  water.  We  will 
probably  get  50  per  cent  on  45  acres.  We  understand 
that  in  Bedford  County  there  will  not  be  over  10  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Lowry,  Va.,  August  20,  1932 — Owing  to  shortage  of 
rain  we  will  not  have  over  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Other 
sections  of  our  county  will  not  have  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  crop  owing  to  drought. 
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CORN 

Havre  De  Grace,  Md.,  August  22,  1932 — 10  per  cent 
of  yearly  acreage  which  promises  about  60  per  cent 
yield, 

Marydel,  Md.,  August  20, 1932 — Need  rain.  No  sweet 
corn  planted  for  canning  in  this  section. 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1932 — Golden  Bantam:  80 
per  cent  of  normal  crop  is  the  prospect  at  this  time. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  August  22,  1932 — Our  acreage  is  60 
per  cent  of  normal ;  yield  looks  like  about  90  per  cent 
of  normal.  We  start  packing  on  the  23rd.  The  last  10 
days  or  2  weeks  have  been  dry  and  hot  and  this  is  hurt¬ 
ing  the  yield.  Very  few  plants  in  Ohio  operating. 

South  Lebanon,  Ohio,  August  23,  1932 — We  are  not 
operating  any  of  our  plants  this  season  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  no  acreage. 

Delta,  Pa.,  August  19,  1932 — Our  acreage  on  Ever¬ 
green  Corn  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  yield  is 
going  to  be  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  much  per 
acre.  Do  not  think  corn  will  be  up  to  the  average  com¬ 
pared  with  normal  year. 

Nottingham,  Pa.,  August  18,  1932 — Not  over  75  per 
cent  crop  on  80  per  cent  acreage. 

Woodbine,  Pa.,  August  19,  1932 — We  are  not  pack¬ 
ing  corn  at  all  this  year.  We  know  of  but  five  canners 
in  York  County  who  are  packing  any  corn  at  all  and 
these  are  operating  in  a  very  limited  way.  We  doubt 
if  the  total  production  in  all  varieties  will  be  more  than 
100,000  cases. 

BEANS 

Marydel,  Md.,  August  20,  1932 — Snap:  Short  crop; 
70  per  cent  of  last  year.  Finished  packing. 

Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  August  17,  1932 — Crop  was  planted 
late  but  is  looking  fine  as  we  are  getting  plenty  of  rain 
now.  We  look  for  a  normal  tonnage  per  acre. 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1932 — Stringbeans:  Aver¬ 
age  yield.  Have  50  per  cent  as  much  acreage  as  in 
1930. 

Woodbine,  Pa.,  August  19,  1932— Cut  Green  String¬ 
less  :  Owing  to  dry  weather  during  the  growing  season, 
the  crop  has  not  averaged  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
normal  in  our  section,  with  a  curtailed  acreage  of  at 
least  50  per  cent.  The  crop  for  1932  in  York  County  is 
hardly  noticeable,  and  what  has  been  produced  is  al¬ 
ready  sold,  with  few  exceptions.  We  have  been  pack¬ 
ing  beans  for  10  years  and  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  such  a  short  crop  in  all  this  period. 

FRUIT 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1932 — Bartlett  Pears:  Big 
crop  but  fruit  small. 

- ♦ - 

FIRST  NATIONAL’S  PURCHASE  OF  CLOVERDALE 

CHAIN  FIRST  ACQUISITION  IN  GROCERY 

FIELD  FOR  MANY  MONTHS;  STRENGTHENS 
COMPANY’S  POSITION 

HE  purchase  of  the  Cloverdale  Company,  which 
operates  a  chain  of  277  stores  and  markets 
throughout  the  New  England  states,  by  First 
National  Stores,  Inci,  fourth  largest  retail  grocery 
chain  organization,  was  viewed  in  the  trade  as  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  company’s  program  to  solidly  consolidate 
and  strengthen  its  position  in  the  New  England  area. 
The  company  has  been  active  in  acquiring  other  smaller 


chains  by  purchase  during  recent  years  but  for  many 
months  had  discontinued  activity  of  this  type. 

The  company’s  activities  extend  throughout  all  of 
the  New  England  states  and  also  down  into  Westches¬ 
ter  county.  New  York,  but  in  the  main  are  concen¬ 
trated  largely  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  Boston. 

The  chain  as  a  whole  consists  of  approximately  2,800 
units,  counting  the  newly-acquired  Cloverdale  chain, 
served  partly  by  company  owned  trucks  and  partly  by 
hired  vehicles,  operating  from  four  warehousing  and 
distributing  bases,  the  largest  of  which  is  just  outside 
of  Boston,  at  Somerville,  with  the  other  three  located 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  East  Hartford  and  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  respectively. 

From  these  four  distributing  points,  the  company 
services  more  than  1,400  stores  in  Massachusetts,  560 
in  Connecticut,  270  in  Rhode  Island,  110  in  Maine,  125 
in  New  Hampshire,  45  in  Vermont  and  nearly  a  score 
in  Westchester  county,  New  York. 

Since  its  formation  in  1925  as  a  consolidation  of  sev¬ 
eral  established  enterprises,  the  company  has  pur¬ 
chased  several  other  grocery  chains  operating  in  its 
territory  or  in  areas  in  which  it  wanted  to  enter.  More 
than  800  units  were  added  in  1929  alone  by  this  method. 
It  expanded  further  in  the  following  year  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Economy  Stores  Company ;  and  also  by 
the  establishment  of  numerous  units  in  the  section  of 
Westchester  County  located  south  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
with  the  announced  intention  of  expanding  in  this  area 
as  rapidly  as  conditions  permitted. 

From  the  outset  of  the  company’s  operations,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  an  economical  auto  truck¬ 
ing  system  to  service  its  units  has  been  realized  by  the 
company  and  it  has  been  careful  to  plan  strategic  bases 
for  its  warehouses.  While  the  company  maintained  the 
newly  acquired  companies  for  a  short  time  after  their 
purchase  under  this  original  name  for  purposes  of  real¬ 
izing  on  good-will,  all  units  eventually  have  been  placed 
under  the  parent  company’s  name. 

The  company  maintains  an  extremely  conservative 
real  estate  policy,  leasing  all  of  its  stores,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  any  of  the  risks  commonly  assumed  when  heavy 
purchases  of  real  estate  are  made.  Rentals  paid  are 
moderate,  averaging  approximately  2  per  cent  of  sales 
with  leases  effected  on  an  annual  basis,  with  five  yearly 
options  in  case  of  grocery  units,  but  for  five  year  per¬ 
iods,  with  extension  option  for  two  five  year  periods, 
for  combination  markets. 

The  company  has  substantially  increased  its  invest¬ 
ments  in  fixtures  during  the  past  few  years,  due  largely 
to  the  transformation  of  many  stores  into  combination 
markets,  with  grocery,  meat,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit 
departments.  These  units  now  comprise  approximately 
12  per  cent  of  the  entire  chain  and  while  the  selling  of 
meat  and  produce  multiplies  merchandising  problems, 
these  departments  as  a  rule  yield  satisfactory  earn¬ 
ings  since  they  operate  on  a  relatively  small  invest¬ 
ment,  the  rate  of  turnover  is  high  and  the  profit  mar¬ 
gin  is  wide. 

- « - 

A  “LITTLE”  CATALOG 

HE  Clark  Trucktractor  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  manufacturers  of  freight  handling  equip¬ 
ment,  have  issued  a  “little”  catalog  showing  the 
various  models  of  truck  tractors  and  conveying  equip¬ 
ment  and  demonstrations  of  their  use.  A  copy  of  this 
little  catalog  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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The  Indiana  Tomato  School 

By  C.  L.  Fitch,  EiXtension  Professor  of  Vegetables,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
Secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 


WE  are  just  now  back  from  the  Indiana  school 
for  inspectors  of  tomatoes  for  canning,  put  on 
at  Trafalgar,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  on  August  2  to  5. 

We  have  sat  joyously  for  four  days  on  uncushioned 
upturned  tomato  hampers  in  classes  taking  notes  of 
lectures  by  Faye  C.  Gaylord  of  Purdue  University,  the 
father  and  the  big  boss  of  tomato  grading  in  America ; 
by  J.  E.  Dickerson,  supervising  inspector  for  Indiana 
and  by  J.  H.  MacGillivray,  pioneer  student  of  tomato 
color.  We  have  slept  in  the  warehouse  of  the  fine  new 
cannery  that  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  secretary  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Canners’  Association,  put  up  last  year  at 
Trafalgar.  We  have  consumed  sliced  tomatoes  and  the 
full  line  of  good  eats  that  the  wives  of  the  growers  put 
up  for  us  at  the  Methodist  church.  Sixty  of  us  have 
loaded  a  38,000  pound  car  of  extra  standards  that  Mr. 
Rider  was  shipping  to  Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby  at 
Pittsburgh.  We  did  it  in  24  minutes  and  would  have 
done  it  in  ten  if  Kenneth  and  his  warehouse  man  had 
been  fast  enough  to  keep  out  of  our  way  in  the  car. 
We  have  seen  growers  who  delivered  whole  loads  of 
U.  S.  Ones,  100  per  cent.  Under  expert  inspectors  like 
H.  L.  Ault,  K.  L.  Virtue  and  the  Irwins,  and  many 
others,  of  Indiana  we  have  worn  out  five  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes  on  the  grading  tables,  and  worn  them  out  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  they  were  hauled  out  in  a  manure  spreader 
and  scattered  on  the  stubble  fields,  when  we  quit  for 
the  day. 

We  have  been  told  that  Indiana  canneries  bought 
100,000  tons  by  grade  in  1930;  150,000  in  1931  and 
will  buy  150,000  by  grade  in  1932.  We  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  that  the  shortage  in  pack  this  year  in 
Indiana  will  be  mostly  by  those  who  did  not  buy  by 
grade  last  year.  Nearly  one-half  the  Indiana  pack 
will  be  bought  by  grade  in'l932.  One-third  was  so  pur¬ 
chased  in  1931. 


We  have  formed  two  conclusions:  (1)  Quality  pack 
is  the  salvation  of  the  canner  who  can  do  the  trick,  and 
will ;  and  (2)  those  Hoosiers  know  tomatoes. 

Indeed,  we  went  down  to  Trafalgar,  as  the  best  place 
in  America,  to  get  fact  and  method  for  use  in  quality 
pack  in  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  money 
for  our  products.  Three  upper  class  students  of  horti¬ 
culture  at  Ames  went  with  me  and  took  the  work,  and 
I  enrolled  and  took  notes  and  photographs  as  if  for  my 
final  examination  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree.  In  fact,  I  think 
I  studied  harder  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  boys.  I 
knew  the  quality  of  the  stuff,  came  to  take  it  all  away 
with  me,  and  pretty  nearly  did.  We  paid  our  $10.00 
non-resident  tuition  fee,  did  it  cheerfully  and  made  a 
profit  on  the  deal. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Russell,  Associate  to  E.  E.  Conklin,  Jr.,  of 
the  Chicago  inspection  office,  and  Dr.  Roy  E.  Willie, 
inspector  for  the  College  Inn  Food  Products  Company 
of  Chicago,  came  down  with  four  other  Illinois  men, 
and  stood  right  up  to  the  work,  like  good  privates  in 
the  army  of  quality  and  profit. 

In  addition,  there  were  some  60  Indiana  men,  experi¬ 
enced  inspectors,  and  a  few  new  to  the  work,  come  in 
to  get  the  latest,  and  to  get  assignments,  like  Metho¬ 
dist  preachers  at  conference,  and  in  this  case,  all  to  new 
charges. 

Some  60  of  us  slept  on  cots  alongside  of  the  piles  of 
extra  standards  in  the  warehouses.  Everybody  be¬ 
haved  well.  There  were  no  mosquitoes.  The  flies  and 
the  good  breakfast  at  6:30  got  us  up  early.  A  few  of 
the  boys  would  have  liked  to  have  raised  Cain  the  last 
night,  but  the  assignments  were  not  yet  made  and 
Gaylord  was  able  to  keep  the  crowd  100  per  cent  Sun¬ 
day  school.  Somebody  put  an  empty  bottle  of  Log 
Cabin  whisky  under  my  cot  and  it  smelled  great.  This 
pleased  the  boys  a  lot,  but  I  saw  no  other  signs  of  any 
purpose  but  business  and  I  think  they  stole  the  bottle 


For  four  days  we  sat  joyously  on  uncushioned  upturned  tomato  hampers  and  listened  to  lectures.  This  one  was  by 
J.  E.  Dickerson,  U.  S.  inspector,  supervising  the  Indiana  deal.  He  was  demonstrating  the  very  fine  apparatus  and  the  exast 
methods  used  by  the  U.  S.  laboratories  in  certifying  the  grade  of  canned  tomatoes.  To  the  right,  in  one  of  F.  C.  Gaylord's 
classes,  the  boys  have  turned  around  to  show  what  sort  of  husky  young  men  Uncle  Sam  uses  to  stand  between  grower  and 
canner  for  quality  stock  and  the  mast  money  to  everybody. 
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somewhere.  I  am  100  per  cent  dry  and  believe  prohibi¬ 
tion  one  of  the  greatest  successes  man  ever  made. 

We  left  for  home  before  noon  on  the  5th.  At  noon 
most  of  the  canners  of  the  state  were  expected  in  to 
a  banquet,  and  to  discuss  new  things  in  quality,  and  to 
take  their  inspectors  back  home  with  them.  Last  year 
400  men  attended  this  final  meeting  of  the  school. 
Canning  in  Indiana  will  be  started  everywhere  this 
second  week  of  August.  Van  Camp’s  at  Indianapolis 
started  on  the  4th. 

All  the  Indiana  men  this  season  have  been  licensed 
as  samplers  of  finished  canned  foods  to  go  for  grading 
to  the  U.  S.  laboratory  under  the  supervision  of  E.  P. 
Bostwick  in  the  Mercantile  Exchange  Building  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  hope  to  render  similar  service  in  Iowa.  If 
a  canner  has  quality  carloads  to  offer,  this  tight  official 
testimony  to  quality  should  help  get  prices  that  will 
pay  out  and  more. 

Of  the  young  men  who  went  with  me,  I  left  G.  M. 
Waters  of  Hannibal,  Missouri,  with  the  J.  Leroy 
Farmer  Canning  Factory,  to  work  for  D.  E.  Grebb. 
Dell  had  him  booked  for  a  farmer  meeting  today, 
August  8,  and  when  I  left  them  Sunday  morning  early 
they  were  off  for  the  fields  with  just  time  to  get  back 
to  church,  if  they  hurried. 


We  wore  out  five  tons  of  tomatoes  practicing  U.  S. 
grading.  So  thoroughly  did  we  wear  them  out  that  when 
we  got  through  with  them,  they  tvere  loaded  onto  manure 
spreaders  and  scattered  upon  the  stubble  fields.  The 
Iowa  and  Illinois  group  are  on  the  extreme  left. 

Keats  Soder  of  Hartford,  Iowa,  and  E.  S.  Moellen- 
hoff  of  Burnside,  Iowa,  are  to  work  for  F.  S.  Filbert  of 
the  Marshall  Canning  Company  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
and  report  today  and  Wednesday.  Two  old  time  inspec¬ 
tors  of  ours,  J.  P.  Aills  of  the  Texas  border  and  H.  C. 
LaGrange  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa,  also  will  grade  raw 
products  for  Mr.  Filbert.  We  had  a  lot  of  extra  capa¬ 
city  on  corn  last  year,  when  capacity  was  dollars,  and 
the  elimination  of  stalky  ears  vital  to  the  run.  We 
hope  to  be  of  much  more  use  to  them  this  year.  Mr. 
Aills  intended  to  go  to  Trafalgar  with  us,  but  he  missed 
connections  at  Iowa  City. 

Next  year  I  hope  that  we  may  have  a  school  of  our 
own  in  Iowa,  or  better  yet,  take  our  own  supervising 
inspector,  Mr.  R.  C.  Lindstrom  of  Des  Moines,  and  go 
down  with  all  our  men  to  help  Gaylord  and  Dickerson 
put  on  a  still  larger  and  better  school  in  Indiana. 


For  a  Thank  You  for  the  use  of  the  warehouse  of 
Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Can¬ 
ners'  Association,  60  of  us  loaded  a  38,000  pound  car  of 
extra  standards  in  24  minutes.  If  Kenneth  and  his  ware¬ 
house  man  had  been  fast  enough  to  keep  out  of  our  way 
in  the  car,  we  woidd  have  done  the  job  in  10  minutes. 


Here  is  the  Iowa  bunch,  Moellenhoff  up,  Soder  opposite, 
and  their  instructo'rs.  The  management  gave  us  out- 
staters  from  Iowa  and  Illinois,  most  of  the  time,  a  shady 
platform  and  an  extra  good  grading  table.  We  contrib¬ 
uted  $100  to  the  school — ten  dollars  each — and  got  otir 
money's  ivorth.  Beside  the  time  of  the  instructors,  the 
school  cost  about  $10  per  man,  paid  for  the  Hoosiers  out 
of  profits  on  inspection. 


Iowa  has  some  55  canneries,  18  of  which  put  up 
tomatoes.  We  know  that  our  superior  subsoils  grow 
larger  crops  and  larger  fruits  and  make  better  color. 
We  look  with  the  turn  of  the  financial  tide  to  see  a 
great  increase  in  tomato  tonnage  and  in  the  number  of 
plants  putting  up  tomatoes  in  the  Hawkeye  state,  and 
we  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  will  be  bought 
on  grade.  It  looks  to  me  it  will  pay  factory  managers 
to  pass  the  matter  of  quality  of  the  raw  product  up  to 
our  selected,  trained  and  supervised  men  and  to  buy 
on  our  Federal-State  grades  and  certificates.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  Mr.  Grebb  had  our  blanks  by  the  thousand  all 
ready  for  use.  We  are  providing  him  and  others  with 
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calculation  tables,  and  are  getting  out  some  copies  of 
the  Indiana  placard  for  grading  sheds  which  reads : 
(Federal) 

( -State  )  INSPECTION  SERVICE  (Red) 
Bring  us  your  tomatoes 
Red  Ripe  (Red) 

Leave  the  green  ones  on  the  vines 
and  the  culls  at  home. 

And  then  watch  us  grade  tomatoes ! 

We  figure  that  the  first  step  is  for  the  canner  to 
make  some  real  money  once  more,  and  then  for  him  to 
pass  some  extra  dollars  along  to  the  growers. 

The  Hoosiers  told  us  that  the  elimination  of  exces¬ 
sive  factory  expense  on  culls  would  alone  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  Federal-State  grades  on  all  the  raw  products 
utilized. 

- * - 

VALUE  OF  CANNED  FOODS  TO  CONSUMING 
PUBLIC  CITED  IN  ENGLISH  SURVEY 

An  interesting  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tin,  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  by  the  Anglo-Oriental  Mining 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  citing  the  factors  that  make 
canned  foods  the  aid  to  people  that  they  are  is  ample 
proof  of  the  strides  made  abroad  to  disseminate  any 
remaining  ideas  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  healthful¬ 
ness  or  safety  of  canned  foods. 

Referring  to  the  speech  made  by  F.  A.  Harding,  in 
his  presidential  speech  to  the  National  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  in  which  he  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  removing  “false  and  foolish  prejudices  about 
the  tin  can  and  its  contents.”  Tin  stressed  the  need 
of  such  work  in  Europe. 

“Removal  of  these  prejudices  and  untruths  from 
the  public’s  consciousness  would  help  to  increase  sales : 
and  we,  for  our  part,”  Tin  declared,  “would  add  that  if 
the  many  who  are  interested  in  the  tin  producing  indus¬ 
try  all  over  the  world  would  take  that  statement  to 
themselves,  they  would  be  contributing  materially  to 
the  sale  of  more  tin.” 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  expansion  of  the 
sale  of  canned  foods,  the  magazine  pointed  out;  even 
if  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  is  now  sold  were 
sold,  there  would  still  be  untouched  territories  in  every 
continent  with  a  vast  potential  market. 

“But  how  many  people  really  appreciate  the  many 
outstanding  advantages  which  canned  foods  have  to 
offer?”  it  was  asked.  “This  article  is  written  with 
object  of  setting  forth  concisely  the  salient  facts  which, 
if  properly  known  and  understood,  would  sell  more 
canned  foods — and  ipso  facto — more  tins.” 

The  six  main  advantages  of  canned  foods  were  cited 
as  follows  by  the  magazine:  safety;  freshness;  nutri¬ 
tive  value;  variety  convenience,  and  economy. 

There  is  no  significance  in  the  order:  each  of  these 
factors  is  of  equal  importance,  it  was  pointed  out,  and 
they  all  weigh  strongly  in  favor  of  the  fullest  possible 
use  being  made  of  canned  foods. 

“A. — Safety. — There  is  no  question  about  the  safety 
of  canned  foods.  If  the  ends  of  the  can  are  concave, 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not  yield  to  light  pressure, 
the  can  and  its  contents  are  definitely  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Food  poisoning  occurs — unhappily  all  too  fre¬ 
quently — with  unpreserved  food;  but  the  number  of 
proved  cases  attributable  to  food  preserved  in  cans  is 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  and,  where  it  has  occurred, 
it  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  food  was  canned, 
but  to  some  cause  inherent  in  the  food  itself. 


“If  any  proof  were  needed,  that  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  World  War.  Millions  of  men  lived 
on  canned  foods  under  the  worst  possible  health  condi¬ 
tions  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  can,  tens  of  thousands 
would  have  died  from  dysentery. 

“The  conditions  under  which  the  foods  for  canning 
are  selected,  prepared  and  sterilized,  before  being  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  perfect  safety. 
Nothing  like  the  same  conditions  can  apply  to  unpre¬ 
served  foods,  which  necessarily  undergo  the  risks  of 
transport,  manhandling  and  exposure  for  sale  at  the 
markets  and  retail  shops. 

“B. — Freshness. — Canned  foods  are  fresh  foods,  and 
to  the  vast  majority  of  people  they  are  fresher  than 
the  foods  sold  as  fresh.  Many  varieties  of  raw  foods 
cannot  be  bought  in  a  fresh  condition,  whereas  the 
same  foods,  canned  at  their  source,  when  they  are  at 
their  freshest  and  best,  remain  in  that  condition  until 
they  reach  the  consumer’s  table.  Fruit,  vegetables, 
fish,  meat  and  milk  all  deteriorate  from  the  moment 
they  leave  the  place  where  nature  produced  them.  This 
process  of  decay  can  only  be  arrested  by  sterilization. 
Sterilization  is  the  function  of  canning,  and  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out  when  the  food  is  at  its  prime.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  on  this  point,  buy  a  can  of  fruit  or  peas  which 
has  just  been  canned  and  compare  its  contents  with  a 
can  which  has  been  in  your  store  cupboard  for  a  year, 
or  longer.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  difference?  The 
answer  will  be  No,  and  that  will  prove  to  your  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  virtues  of  freshness  are  retained. 

“We  have  known  people  who  say  that  they  prefer 
fresh  Scotch  salmon  to  the  canned  Alaska  fish ;  but 
have  they  ever  tasted  canned  Scotch  salmon?  The 
fish  are  distinct  in  species  and  have  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  flavor  when  fresh ;  to  that  the  comparison  is  as 
worthless  as  it  would  be  to  set  an  English  hot-house 
peach  against  a  peach  of  the  well-known  Californian 
cling  variety.  And  therein  lies  a  common  fallacy  which 
is  often  used,  most  unjustly,  as  an  argument  against 
canned  foods. 

“C. — Nutritive  Value. — Scientific  research  carried 
out  through  a  number  of  years  has  proved  that  the 
food  value  of  canned  foods  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
foods  prepared  at  home.  Canned  food  is  sterilized  by 
being  heated  before  sealing.  It  is  this  pre-heating 
which  is  of  such  importance,  since  it  drives  the  air  out 
of  the  can  and  part  of  the  air  out  of  the  food  cells  as 
well;  and,  because  of  the  absence  of  oxygen,  the  vita¬ 
min  content  of  the  food  is  conserved.  In  cooking  in  an 
open  vessel  in  the  home,  oxidation  of  the  food  takes 
place  and  this  destroys  the  vitamins.  Raw  fruits  and 
\'egetables  have  also  been  found  to  loose  their  vitamins 
in  storage — even  peas  held  in  the  pod  for  six  days  in 
a  cool  place,  although  still  excellent  in  appearance,  had 
lost  some  of  their  vitamin  content.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  nutritive  value  of  canned  foods  is  as  high 
as,  and  in  some  instances  higher  than,  home  cooked 
food  or  raw  foods  which  have  been  kept  in  the  open 
air. 

“D. — Variety. — There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of 
a  varied  diet,  and  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  stores  or 
grocers’,  and  choose  from  among  fifty  or  a  hundred 
different  attractive  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish  and 
combinations  of  them,  offers  the  housewife  a  scope 
which  does  not  otherwise  present  itself.  The  best  and 
most  delicious  foods  from  all  over  the  world  are  there 
for  her  to  select  at  reasonable  prices.  The  excuses  for 
a  monotonous  diet  have  gone;  the  charm  of  adventure 
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with  novel  dishes  affords  a  new  attraction  to  the  house¬ 
wife  and  her  family. 

“E. — Convenience. — ^The  convenience  of  canned  foods 
is  so  obvious  an  advantage  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  with  a  well-stocked 
store-cupboard,  food  is  available  at  any  time  for  any 
number  of  people,  or  to  fill  up  a  gap  for  any  part  of  a 
meal.  They  save  delay  in  the  preparation  of  a  meal, 
the  possibility  of  failure  with  a  meal  is  eliminated, 
whether  with  the  simplest  menu  or  the  most  elaborate. 
All  anxiety  is  spared  regarding  the  unexpected  guest. 


“F. — Economy. — ^There  is  no  waste  with  canned 
foods:  you  eat  all  you  buy,  every  ounce  is  good  food, 
and  nothing  is  thrown  away.  You  save  money  in  the 
cost  of  cooking;  you  save  labor  also,  since  there  is  no 
need  to  bone,  to  scrape,  to  peel,  to  shell,  to  core  or  to 
scale.  The  contents  of  every  can  you  buy  have  been 
selected,  and  you  always  buy  the  best,  in  season  and 
out  of  season.” 

The  saving  of  time,  money,  labor  and  fuel  are  the 
facts  of  economy  with  canned  foods,  the  magazine 
pointed  out  in  conclusion. 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  N  old  timer  in  the  canning  business  has  just  com- 
pleted  his  first  swing  around  the  circle  of  his 

^  customers  for  about  three  years.  He  writes  very 
interestingly  of  his  contacts  and  outlines  vividly  the 
changes  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  canned  foods 
which  have  taken  place  during  only  a  short  time.  He 
says,  as  so  many  before  him  have  thought  and  said, 
“It  seems  as  if  every  town  of  any  consequence  has  not 
only  more  than  its  quota  of  national  chain  grocery 
stores  but  each  has  too,  one  or  more  Red  and  White, 
Black,  Blue  or  Green  Front  stores.”  “You  can  write 
all  you  wish  to  regarding  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  your  customers  and  prospective  customers  and 
when  you  find  they  have  joined  some  national  hook  up. 
I’d  like  to  know  just  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  it, 
except  to  ride  hundreds  of  miles  to  interview  some 
young  man  who  tells  you,  without  any  interest  at  all 
in  your  proposition,  that  they  already  have  more 
sources  of  supply  for  canned  foods  than  they  are  able 
to  offer  profitable  and  volume  business  to.” 

I’ll  admit  you  will  find  new  voluntary  chain  stores 
springing  up  over  night,  that  you  will  think  you  have 
seen  all  of  them  only  to  find  in  another  section  of  the 
country  still  other  organizations  about  which  you  have 
never  heard  and  of  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  newly 
joined  members  seem  to  know  but  very  little. 

Some  one  has  said  of  the  times  we  are  passing 
through  that  one  can  do  only  two  things,  sit  down  and 
worry  over  them  or  do  something  about  them ! 

This  just  about  sums  up  the  situation  regarding  the 
voluntary  chains.  If  I  were  to  have  the  job  of  selling 
the  canned  foods  output  of  a  canning  factory  located  in 
Ohio,  I  would  certainly  know  all  I  could  learn  about  the 
headquarters  and  buying  habits  of  all  the  voluntary 
chain  grocery  stores  in  my  state  and  the  surrounding 
ones. 

Preach  of  quality  and  uniformity  under  a  certain 
label  all  you  want  to,  the  fact  remains  that  a  canning 
factory  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York  State,  or 
along  the  lake,  can  not  ship  canned  corn  to  Southern 
Michigan  and  deliver  the  same  quality  at  as  low  a  price 


as  can  a  factory  in  Central  Ohio.  In  other  words,  it’s 
distinctly  up  to  each  individual  canner  to  protect  his 
local  and  nearby  business  or  that  which  is  logically  his. 

Put  your  sales  arguments  strongly  enough  and 
often  enough  before  the  national  headquarters  of  any 
voluntary  chain  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  get  your 
fair  share  of  the  business. 

But  I  am  thinking  tonight  of  another  type  of  grouped 
retail  grocery  stores  which  offer  splendid  chances  for 
distribution  by  the  local  canner  who  is  alive  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  situation. 

These  groups  to  which  I  refer  are  those  sponsored 
by  some  progressive  wholesale  grocery  jobber  who  is 
wide-awake  but  who  is  also  jealous  of  his  individuality 
and  who  has  no  desire  to  saddle  additional  overhead 
onto  his  customers. 

Such  bodies  of  retailers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
plentiful,  the  majority  are  increasing  sales  and  profits 
in  comparison  to  what  they  would  have  done  if  no  job¬ 
ber  had  commenced  working  with  and  for  them.  They 
are  optimistic  concerning  the  future  of  the  retail  gro¬ 
cer  and  are  decidedly  against  assuming  any  weekly  or 
monthly  membership  burden  obligatory  if  one  is  to 
become  the  member  of  the  better  known,  far  flung  vol¬ 
untary  chain  store  groups. 

Jobbers  sponsoring  their  own  affiliated  retail  group 
of  selected  members  are  usually  ready  and  willing  to 
go  the  limit  in  co-operating  with  any  principal  who 
seems  willing  to  help  them  fight  the  battle  they  have 
undertaken. 

They  are  alive  to  merchandising  plans  and  will  help 
to  the  limit  in  working  them  out. 

A  part  of  their  service  to  member  retail  grocers  is 
often  the  furnishing  of  weekly  advertising  broadsides 
and  window  posters.  In  your  attempts  to  merchandise 
a  portion  of  your  pack  through  these  co-operating 
wholesale  and  retail  groups,  be  sure  and  urge  your  dis¬ 
tributor  to  put  your  pack  on  the  window  posters  and 
furnish  him  with  cuts  of  adequate  printed  display  of 
your  line. 
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Salesmen  for  these  wholesalers  are  open  to  sugges¬ 
tion  concerning  sampling  of  your  line  to  retailers. 
Supply  all  the  samples  they  can  distribute  and  use 
effectively.  As  fast  as  you  succeed  in  getting  the 
retailer  stocking  your  line  thoroughly  sold  on  it,  you 
are  rapidly  placing  yourself  in  a  sales  position  from 
which  competitors  even  if  price  minded  and  equipped 
will  have  a  hard  time  to  supplant  you. 

Your  product  may  not  be  on  the  “relief”  food  list  but 
still  be  one  in  demand  for  purchase  by  church  com¬ 
mittees  for  serving  at  church  suppers.  Authorize  your 
distributor  to  sell  your  goods  at  a  reduced  price  when 
for  use  at  public  and  semi-public  gatherings,  billing 
your  office  for  the  difference  in  price  if  necessary. 

In  a  branch  of  a  national  drug  chain  the  other  day 
I  happened  to  see  a  case  of  tomato  juice  opened.  The 
employee  doing  the  job  was  new  to  the  soda  and  lunch 
counter,  the  store  was  not  crowded  with  customers  at 
the  time.  It  would  have  pleased  the  packer  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  eagerness  with  which  the  clerk  read  a 
product  folder  inside  the  case,  and  the  carefulness 
with  which  he  neatly  placed  the  remaining  circulars  on 
the  counter  within  easy  reach  of  customers  at  the 
fountain. 

I  know  of  no  canned  food  about  which  too  much  is 
or  can  be  known  by  those  who  are  to  sell  it  and  those 
who  will  consume  it.  Do  not  let  the  national  associa¬ 
tion  do  all  the  work  of  educating  your  consuming  public 
to  the  health  and  beauty  virtues  of  sauerkraut  if  you 
are  a  kraut  packer.  Do  your  part  with  receipe  and 
product  folders  in  each  one  of  five  cases  at  least  going 
out  of  your  factory.  Better  to  put  a  hundred  circulars 
in  a  hundred  cases  and  not  have  any  read  than  to  fail 
to  put  one  in  the  one  hundred  and  first  case  and  loose 
the  opportunity  of  fully  posting  some  clerk  or  retailer 
who  is  really  interested  in  doing  a  more  intelligent  job 
of  retailing  canned  foods. 

Another  type  of  very  desirable  wholesale  distributor 
is  the  retail  owned  wholesale  grocery  jobber. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


Appointed  Selling  Agents — The  Lang  &  Stroh  Co., 
San  Francisco,  has  been  made  selling  agents  for  the 
K.  Hovden  Co.,  operating  sardine  and  tuna  canning 
plants  at  Monterey  and  San  Diego. 

To  Operate  Cannery — The  canning  plant  at  one  time 
operated  by  the  K.  Hovden  Company  at  Decoto,  Calif., 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Joseph  Pearce  Company, 
which  will  pack  fruits  and  fruits  for  salad,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice.  The  plant  was 
originally  used  to  pack  tomatoes  for  use  in  packing 
sardines. 

Hawaii  Bound — W.  E.  Taylor,  general  manager  of 
manufacture  for  the  American  Can  Company,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  San  Francisco  and  has  since  gone  on 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Named  Buyer  for  Chain — Russell  T.  Day,  formerly 
with  the  United  Grocers,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been 
made  buyer  for  Purity  Stores,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  He  succeeds  Louis  P.  Schmidt  who  has  been 
made  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

Dead — Louis  Lang,  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of 
Lang  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  passed  away  August  17. 

Visitor — John  L.  Whitmore,  vice-president,  assistant 
manager  and  plantation  manager  for  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San 
Francisco  from  the  Islands. 

New  Salmon  Arriving — ^The  steamer  Hyades,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Frank  B.  Peterson  Company,  arrived  re¬ 
cently  at  San  Francisco  from  Naknek,  Alaska,  with  the 
first  of  the  season’s  salmon  pack.  New  pack  fish  is 
arriving  in  quantities  at  Seattle,  one  shipment  of  125,- 
000  cases  having  been  received. 


The  ostensible  head  of  such  an  organization  does 
not  generally  stock  a  new  item  without  taking  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  his  buying  committee,  and  they  in  turn  are 
best  satisfied  if  the  whole  proposition,  from  reliability 
of  the  packer  to  attractiveness  of  labels,  can  be  gone 
over  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  members. 

If  during  your  sales  talk  any  suggestion  of  your 
being  at  one  of  these  meetings  is  made,  seize  it.  No 
matter  if  you  are  not  a  silver-tongued  orator,  your 
remarks  concerning  your  product  and  pack  will  be  all 
the  more  convincing  if  not  expressed  in  flowery  terms. 
Never  mind  if  you  are  not  an  accomplished  story  teller. 
Say  it  with  samples! 

If  initial  permission  is  given  by  the  members  of  the 
buying  committee  for  the  stocking  of  your  line,  volun¬ 
teer  to  see  all  the  members  of  the  association  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  an  order  from  each.  You  may  be  longer  on 
the  job  than  what  you  expected  when  leaving  home  but 
when  you  finish  you  will  go  back  to  your  office  with  a 
realization  of  a  good  selling  job,  well  and  completely 
done. 

To  summarize  then,  if  you  are  finding  national  chains 
of  retailers  are  making  it  hard  for  you  to  sell  jobbers 
formerly  on  your  customers  list,  concentrate  for  this 
season  on  the  wholesaler — sponsored  retail  groups  and 
on  the  retail-owned  wholesale  grocers. 


Packing  For  the  Unemployed — The  Visalia  Welfare 
Council,  of  Visalia,  Calif,  has  opened  a  municipal  can¬ 
ning  plant  in  the  city  garage  and  peaches  donated  by 
growers  are  being  packed  for  distribution  to  the  un¬ 
employed.  Sugar  has  been  provided  by  the  city. 

Will  Use  Advertised  Lines — M.  B.  Skaggs,  president 
of  the  Safeway  Stores,  attended  a  recent  gathering  of 
executives  of  the  firm  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  the  future  this  concern  would  concen¬ 
trate  more  than  ever  on  the  handling  and  featuring  of 
advertised  lines,  particularly  those  advertised  in  local 
newspapers.  He  further  announced  that  his  concern 
was  discontinuing  the  use  of  handbills  and  circulars 
and  would,  hereafter  make  use  almost  exclusively  of 
advertising  in  local  newspapers.  In  speaking  of  brand¬ 
ed  lines  he  said:  “We  have  found  that  the  buying  public 
is  much  less  skeptical  and  better  satisfied  when  offered 
brands  with  which  they  have  become  familiar  through 
reading  about  them  in  their  newspapers  than  is  the 
case  when  offered  an  unknown  brand,  even  though  the 
quality  of  the  unadvertised  article  may  be  fully  as 
good  as  that  of  the  well  advertised  item.  Somehow, 
people  seem  to  instinctively  mistrust  merchandise 
whose  makers  are  unwilling  to  come  out  in  black  and 
white  and  tell  the  public  about  it.”  Advertised  brands 
require  little  or  no  selling  effort  and  there  is  rarely 
any  complaint  about  either  quality  or  price.” 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  ot  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  In  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6*  X  S' 

386  pace*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Poetase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  ' of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Factories 


Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE  -Tomato  Canning  Plant  in  Kent  County, 
Maryland.  Hooked  up  for  No.  10  tomatoes.  Tom¬ 
atoes,  labor,  foreman,  engineer  and  coal  all  ready  for 
a  quick  getaway. 

Address  Box  A-1879  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

W  anted — Accounts 

ACCOUNT  WANTED— We  need  a  direct  account  on 
tomatoes  with  a  Maryland  canner.  Serving  the 
trade  for  15  years  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

0.  S.  Cobourn,  1014  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED— Responsible  packer  of  Canned  Shrimp  and 
Oysters  wants  active  brokers  in  principal  cities  of 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1624,  New  Orleans,  La. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— Sweet  Red  Pepper  Hulls,  fancy  heavily 
brined  stock.  Quotations  upon  request. 

Address  Box  A-1875  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Sap)erintendent-Manager;  16  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States,  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  manufacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1877  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED- By  Machinst  and  Maintenance  man.  20 
years  experience  with  can  making  and  canning  machinery,  steam 
fitting,  acetylene  welding,  electrical  work  and  auto  repairing. 
References. 

R.  M.  Scott,  19  Edmondson  Ridge  Road,  Catonsville,  Md. 


DnaiMpumtAN 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

UcANNING^  MACHINERY 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN.  WIS. 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  Of 

The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 
The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

The  Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  prices  and  further  information 

Morral  Brothers,  Morral,  Ohio 


Complete  Machinery  and 
Supplies  for  every 
canning  operation. 


SMILEY  TOMATO  KNIFE 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  all  sizes 
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SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasins  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warnerlnter-lnsurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  fisure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tie/.  Delaware  9400 


Pulp  and  Catsup  Analy 

Grading  of  Peas  and  Tomatoes  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment. 
STRASBURGKR  &  SI1:G1:L 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


iiili 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR  • 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


/%\  This  STERLING 
^4  SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Dio.  of  Food  Machintry  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


a  ftil 


pie 

S/MPSOfi 

DonitP  Go.. 


Baltimore-, 

^  MD.  ' 
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^twuixt  CROPS 
<f  CANS? 

Must  Conners  lose  out  to  delayed  transit  •  •  lack 
of  watchful  service  on  plant  mechanism  •  •  long 
distance  to  supply  and  service  points? 

Ask  your  neighborl  •  •  the  plant  manager  who 
buys  CANS  from  Baltimore  •  •  or  Hamilton/  Ohio  I 

Ample  stocks  I  •  •  planned  arrivals  t  • .  bring  in 
CANS  before  the  crop  •  •  expert  machine  men 
bring  you  service  before  any  break  I  •  •  before 


delay  and  crop  spoilage 


Whatever  has  to  do  with  Canning  practice 


ask  here  •  •  with  assured  action  I 


no  E.42MD  »X., MEW  YOlULCITY 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 
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There  Are  No  50c  No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes — Another 
Market  Drive  Stopped — Industry  Aroused  Over  Buyers 
Trusts — Some  Changes  in  Prices. 

NO  50c  TOMATOES — ^The  Buying  Trusts  are 
rigging  the  market  so  thoroughly  and  so  adroit¬ 
ly  that  even  old  hands  at  the  game  are  being 
fooled.  The  drive  is  and  has  been  to  get  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  down  to  50c.  Information  came  to  us  last 
week,  from  a  source  that  is  unimpeachable — not  from 
a  broker,  nor  a  canner,  but  from  the  buying  side  of  the 
game,  through  a  person  that  still  holds  our  every  confi¬ 
dence,  that  the  buyers  w’ere  mad  all  through  because 
one  of  the  leading  canners  was  offering  new  packed 
standard  tomatoes  in  No.  2  cans  at  50c.  The  growl  was 
not  against  the  price  itself,  but  because  the  buyer, 
having  bought  some  goods  the  canners  were  now  cut¬ 
ting  the  price  and  thus  demoralizing  everything.  The 
information  was  very  detailed  and  specific,  using 
names,  and  they  used  the  old  plea  ‘if  the  canners  would 
only  hold  the  market  somew'heres,  and  not  reduce  it 
as  soon  as  they  had  bought’  (with  the  implication  that 
then  the  market  would  resume  buying  in  a  normal 
manner) ,  but  here  is  a  canner,  and  a  big  one,  who  cuts 
the  price  to  50c !  You  are  supposed  to  see  the  buyers 
pulling  their  hair  out,  etc.,  and  our  informer  took  the 
bait,  hook,  line  and  sinker,  and  passed  it  on  to  us,  as 
real  market  news.  And  so  we  said  in  last  week’s 
Weekly  Review,  “yet  this  market  has  been  upset  by 
one  of  the  largest  tomato  canners,  and  who  is  free  of 
this  can  hobble  (we  had  above  referred  to  the  lack  of 
profit  in  tomatoes  at  60c,  with  cans  costing  nearly  half 
that  amount)  quoting  and  selling  ’32  packed  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  50c.” 

If  there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  report  the  buyers 
would  have  had  just  cause  for  complaint,  and  canners 
everywhere  would  have  had  pointed  warning  as  to 
what  to  expect  if  they  packed  heavily  of  canned 
tomatoes. 


The  Phillips  Packing  Company  tell  us  that  they  have 
had  numerous  wires  and  letters  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  letters  from  others  who  did  not 
connect  Phillips,  but  were  anxious  to  know  the  canner, 
and  were  willing  to  buy  blocks  of  10,000  cases  at  that 
price. 

So  far  as  the  Phillips  Packing  Company  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  deny  the  whole  thing,  as  you  see  by  the 
wire  just  at  hand,  and  which  reads  in  full: 

“Replying  your  letter  23rd  we  wish  to  confirm 
conversation  with  your  son  over  ’phone  Monday, 
concerning  inference  in  statement  made  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  that  a  promi¬ 
nent  tomato  canner  that  was  free  of  the  can  hobble 
was  selling  standard  No.  2  tomatoes  at  50c  per 
dozen.  Stop.  We  stated  to  your  son  we  had  never 
heard  of  any  prices  from  any  source  or  any  offer¬ 
ings  anywhere  below  55c.  We  also  stated  we  had 
not  offered  or  accepted  any  business  below  571/2^ 
and  we  had  not  offered  or  accepted  any  business  on 
our  Phillips  Delicious  brand  below  60c  per  dozen. 

.  Stop.  Our  packing  is  way  below  normal  for  this 
season  of  the  year  and  even  though  we  are  paying 
20c  per  basket  for  all  the  good  tomatoes  we  can 
buy  we  are  not  operating  even  at  this  date  over 
half  time.  (Signed)  Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Inc.” 

There  is  another  lie  nailed,  and  another  effort  to 
break  the  market  scotched.  All  of  which  shows  how 
closely  everyone  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
way  they  are  playing  the  market  now.  They  are  hold¬ 
ing  off  buying  until  they  think  canners  will  be  forced 
to  sell  at  buyers’  terms;  and  any  time  a  “bankruptcy 
lot”  is  let  out  at  low  prices,  they  will  picture  that  as 
the  market  price.  Between  the  bankers’  compulsion 
and  the  buyers’  pretended  indifference,  the  canners 
are  having  a  hard  time.  The  can  companies  swear 
they  are  scanning  credits  with  a  microscope,  and  that 
if  the  tomato  pack  is  overdone  it  will  not  be  their  fault. 
It  takes  courage  on  the  part  of  the  canners,  but  it  is 
well  worth  while.  And  just  one  more  hint:  be  slow 
to  believe  everything  you  hear  about  a  fellow  canner, 
especially  if  he  be  a  big,  aggressive  canner,  packing  a 
fine  line  of  goods  and  putting  real  sales-efforts  behind 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phillips  Packing  Company. 
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You  expect  men  to  have  confidence  in  you;  then  have 
confidence  in  your  fellow  canner,  and  stand  together. 

THE  MARKET — As  we  say  above  the  buyers  are 
more  busy  “watching,”  and  rigging  we  would  add, 
the  market  than  in  buying.  They  are  taking  only  such 
goods  as  they  need  and  resisting  all  price  advances, 
no  matter  how  justified.  They  are  trying  to  out-wait 
you,  until  you  are  forced  to  have  money.  Take  that 
statement  to  your  banker  and  show  him  where  he  is 
playing  into  this  market-murdering  plan  when  he 
forces  you  to  sell.  There  is  a  market  for  all  the  goods 
you  have  or  will  produce  this  year;  the  people  want 
them  and  will  pay  a  fair  price,  one  which  will  show 
you  a  profit,  if  you  demand  that  price.  There  is  a 
howl  being  stirred  up  over  this  buyers’  trust,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  awakening.  Keep  it  awake  and  do  your  share. 
Don’t  let  down  until  you  have  gotten  results;  that  is 
what  we  are  getting  from  all  over  the  country.  Do 
your  part;  don’t  just  silently  approve. 

Market  conditions  are  well  reported  in  other  promi¬ 
nent  markets  and  no  need  to  repeat  here,  for  want  of 
space.  Lima  beans  are  a  little  lower  this  week.  So 
are  beets  and  carrots,  as  you  will  note  on  reference  to 
our  market  page. 

Holdings  of  canned  corn  are  so  reduced  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  new  pack  promises  to  be  so  light  that 
canned  corn  is  withdrawn  from  quotation  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  That  is  quicker  action  than  we  expected,  but  it 
is  what  can  be  expected  in  many  items  of  canned  foods 
as  the  season  progresses.  With  free  buying  prices 
would  be  booming  now  in  many  items  of  canned  foods. 

Peas  are  slowly  but  surely  advancing  in  this  market. 
The  supply  left  in  first  hands  is  very  light,  and  the 
holders  are  not  worrying. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  a  shade  weaker  this  week  in 
our  quotations  but  everything  considered  the  market  is 
acting  quite  strongly.  This  is  the  weak-acting  time  of 
the  whole  canned  tomato  year,  and  they  are  bearing 
up  well. 

For  information  on  canned  fruits  we  suggest  you 
read  the  California  Market  this  week ;  it  is  filled  with 
surprises  and  real  information. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Bv  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Showing  No  New  Life — Waiting  Until  After 
Labor  Day — Peas  Lead  in  Firmness — Buyers  Chary 
About  Tomatoes — Salmon  Moving — Corn  Inactive — 
Low  Priced  Applesauce. 

New  York,  August  25,  1932. 

NCHANGED — Trading  in  the  local  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  continued  to  move  in  the  same 
dull  routine  manner  which  has  characterized  the 
list  in  recent  weeks,  although  the  trade  as  a  whole 
feels  reasonably  optimistic  that  activity  will  show  a 
decided  gain  after  the  Labor  Day  holidays. 

With  the  price  likt  on  a  rock-bottom  basis  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  and  admittedly  short  stocks  held 
by  second  hands,  any  show  of  sustained  strength  in  the 
market  would  find  the  trade  bidding  for  its  require¬ 
ments  with  the  almost  certain  result  of  higher  price 
levels. 

Unemployment — Although  marked  inroads  have 
been  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 


this  winter  will  be  hard  on  the  unemployed  and  their 
families. 

A  likely  indication  of  the  steps  taken  to  alleviate 
these  conditions  exclusive  of  the  charity  and  relief 
organization  plans,  was  seen  in  the  announcement  Tues¬ 
day  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that  it  will 
expend  $5,000,000  this  winter  for  plant  improvements, 
thus  providing  work  for  thousands  of  employes  who 
otherwise  might  find  themselves  no  longer  on  the  pay¬ 
roll. 

While  no  other  major  organizations  throughout  the 
country’s  industrial  structure  have  made  known  simi¬ 
lar  plans,  it  is  regarded  as  extremely  likely  in  well- 
informed  circles  that  the  “Big  Steel”  announcement 
was  the  forerunner  of  similar  plans  to  be  announced 
by  other  leading  industrial  units. 

Peaches — Although  the  market  here  showed  signs 
of  strengthening  during  the  past  week  with  some  of 
the  lower-priced  offerings  reported  withdrawn  from  the 
lists,  a  decidedly  bearish  announcement  by  Dudley 
Moulton,  California  Director  of  Agriculture,  made  pub¬ 
lic  led  to  considerable  uneasiness  in  the  trade  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  trend  of  prices. 

The  California  peach  packing  industry,  according  to 
Mr.  Moulton,  will  find  itself  in  the  same  straits  at  this 
time  next  year  as  it  is  now  with  over  production  caus¬ 
ing  the  same  weakness  in  the  price  structure. 

Peas — Continued  to  be  the  firmest  spot  in  the  entire 
market  list  with  canners  holding  steadfast  to  their 
price  schedules  save  in  scattered  instances  where  minor 
upward  adjustments  were  made. 

Buyers  still  hold  that  prices  are  too  high  but  all 
present  indications  are  that  they  will  not  only  have  to 
pay  at  the  current  levels  for  their  requirements  but  are 
almost  certain  to  have  to  pay  higher  prices  the  longer 
that  they  delay  in  covering. 

New  York  and  Wisconsin  packers  are  holding  firm, 
although  they  are  not  receiving  much  support  from 
distributors  through  buying  orders.  Only  routine 
orders  are  being  placed  now  but  packers  look  for 
increased  activity  after  Labor  Day  and  steadily  assert 
that  there  will  be  no  lowering  of  prices.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  is  “We’ve  got  the  peas  and  you’ve  got  the  demand. 
This  year,  we’re  not  selling  peas,  you  afe  buying 
them.”  And  in  that  last  sentence  is  the  gist  of  the 
pea  market,  it  is  a  sellers’  market  and  seems  likely  to 
remain  a  sellers’  market. 

Tomatoes — Some  slight  easing  off  in  the  Tri-State 
price  list  was  noted  during  the  week  but  it  was  not  of 
sufficient  note  to  attract  much  buying  interest.  How¬ 
ever,  it  affected  the  market  sentiment  inasmuch  as 
lower  prices  always  result  in  a  soft  spot  in  the  market 
structure. 

Buyers  are  still  rather  chary  on  covering  their 
requirements  despite  reports  this  week  indicating  that 
the  pack  may  not  come  up  to  its  expected  levels.  Many 
packers  are  not  operating  this  season  due  to  financial 
difficulties  and  this  development,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  in  some  sections  the  pack  is  disappointing,  may 
result  in  a  sharply  reduced  pack  this  year. 

Demand  for  tomato  juice  contnues  unabated  and 
orders  are  reported  moving  along  in  good  style.  Prices 
for  this  item  have  been  sharply  reduced  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  and  public  demand  has  responded. 

Salmon — Moved  along  in  a  fairly  good  manner  al¬ 
though  orders  continue  along  the  lines  of  “hand-to- 
mouth”  buying.  The"  trade  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  that  hectic  week-end  which  saw  prices  hit 
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the  toboggan  slide  down  only  to  recover  the  majority 
of  their  declines  almost  immediately. 

Buyers  are  citing  this  as  a  reason  for  the  lack  of 
interest  in  the  market,  holding  that  the  price  list  has 
not  yet  demonstrated  its  stability  and  holding  that 
until  it  does,  they  prefer  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
watch  developments.  Prices,  so  far,  are  holding  firm. 

Com — Was  inactive  during  the  past  week  but  prices 
are  holding  well.  Trade  interest  continues  to  be  cen¬ 
tered  on  routine  replacement  orders  with  little  other 
activity  likely  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

Packers,  if  they  are  successful  in  keeping  the  pack 
down  to  the  original  estimate  of  6,000,000  cases  this 
year,  will  have  a  more  equitable  working  level  of  stocks 
to  handle  next  year.  With  the  carryover  placed  at 
around  5,500,000  cases,  the  total  will  be  under  the 
normal  consumption  level  for  twelve  months. 

Pineapple — Packers  continue  to  hold  out  on  the  new 
prices  with  only  explanation  available  is  that  they  are 
awaiting  the  final  news  on  the  size  of  the  California 
peach  pack  before  arriving  at  a  definite  scale  of  prices. 
No  authentic  reports  on  just  when  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  prices  will  be  made  are  available  but  it 
is  thought  that  they  will  be  posted  within  the  next 
ten  days. 

Applesauce — ^The  majority  of  the  major  packers  in 
Up-State  New  York  have  swung  into  line  with  the  60- 
cent  price  on  2s  with  10s  now  generally  held  at  $2.75. 
Spot  stocks  are  still  holding  at  75  cents  and  $3.75, 
factory. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

fl,  "OBSERVER." 

Special  Corrnpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Healthy  Business  Returning — Anxious  Sellers  Among 
Tomato  Canners  —  Corn  At  60c  —  Heavy  Sales  of 
Peas — R.  S.  P.  Cherries  At  Low  Prices— ^ome  Nice 
Blueberries. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  25,  1932. 
EALTHY — ^The  return  of  healthy  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  is  everywhere  noticeable  and  too  many 
signs  of  reassurance  confirm  these  bettered  con¬ 
ditions  to  cause  anybody  to  worry  much  as  to  things 
being  on  the  steady  upgrade.  With  all  the  active  trad¬ 
ing,  however,  there  is  not  so  very  much  stiffening  of 
prices.  Too  much  food  has  been  more  economically 
produced  than  ever  before  to  encourage  anybody  to 
anticipate  price-upping.  Smart  distributors  seem  to 
realize  this  condition  and  are  going  to  unusual  meas¬ 
ures  to  keep  their  operating  expenses  at  a  minimum. 
Everywhere  are  evidences  of  thrift  and  conservatism 
never  heretofore  noticed. 

Tomatoes — Lack  of  jobbers  disposition  to  cover  in 
advance  of  immediate  needs  is  developing  some  very 
anxious  sellers  of  new  pack  tomatoes  for  immediate 
shipment;  there  are  probably  enough  of  these  deals 
to  make  a  sloppy  market  right  now  but  better  organ¬ 
ized  producers  are  not  taking  such  situations  too  seri¬ 
ously.  Give  us  a  few  threatening  cold  nights  and  there 
will  be  too  many  buyers,  too  few  sellers,  and  prices 
will  stiffen. 

Right  now  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  are  being  sold 
Marylands  57V2C,  Tennessee  571/2^,  Indianas  65c, 
Ozarks  55c. 

Corn — New  crop  looks  very  fine  in  most  Mid-western 
States;  prices  however  continue  to  strengthen  espe¬ 
cially  on  cheaper  grades  as  there  are  few  left  who  will 


now  consider  anything  under  60c  factory  for  their 
No.  2  standard  corn. 

There  has  also  been  something  of  a  price  rally  among 
Co  Gent  packers  and  85c  for  first  class  fancy  is  as 
cheap  as  is  available  on  cream  style;  whole  grain 
at  90c. 

Peas — Heavy  sales  still  continue  in  Wisconsin  on  the 
cheaper  grades;  it  is  quite  evident  that  consumers  are 
going  to  lick  up  these  goods  as  long  as  they  stay  in  the 
popular  price  position.  We  may  run  into  a  condition 
of  quite  complete  exhaustion  on  such  goods  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  heavy  selling  continues;  whereupon  attention  will 
naturally  have  to  be  directed  to  other  vegetables.  There 
may  be  considerable  “statistical  dynamic”  in  the  pea 
situation  right  now  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
aggressive  purchasing  by  various  big  Eastern  inter¬ 
ests.  Locally  there  is  little  evidence  of  interest  much 
beyond  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  but  there  are  people 
who  are  doing  a  lot  of  steady  active  covering. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries — Market  continues  firm  with  72 
oz.  No.  10s  at  $3.50  factory  in  the  Middle  West ;  slightly 
under  that  figure  at  a  few  Eastern  points.  With  this 
fine  fruit  cheaper  than  some  grades  of  canned  apples 
no  doubt  there  will  be  a  big  rally  of  consumer  interest 
to  such  foods  and  the  prices  should  adjust  themselves 
upward  at  least  in  some  meaure. 

The  refusal  of  users  to  stock  up  as  they  were  willing 
to  do  heretofore  has  greatly  disconcerted  many  who 
were  counting  on  some  support  along  these  lines. 

Evaporated  Milk — No  change  in  advertised  prices; 
all  independents  getting  same  as  advertised;  in  some 
cases  unadvertised  milk  getting  preference  as  we  have 
at  least  a  few  merchants  here  who  refuse  to  get  con¬ 
cerned  about  handling  goods  which  have  become  only 
a  “price  foot  ball.” 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  former  custom  of  guar¬ 
antee  on  floor  stocks  against  changes  of  advertised 
prices  is  also  clearly  in  the  discard. 

With  continuing  advances  in  cost  to  produce  we 
should  see  an  upping  of  milk  price  ere  long. 

Blueberries — A  few  samples  new  Maine  pack  now 
being  shown  around;  quality  very  nice.  1932  prices 
$4  factory,  in  a  few  cases  $3.75.  Some  old  crop  goods 
still  available  at  25c  case  under  new  pack  and  some 
users  apparently  intend  to  use  old  goods  as  long  as 
there  is  a  price  advantage.  When  we  think  of  these 
same  goods  $8  or  $9  per  dozen  higher  than  now  priced 
it  is  surprising  that  there  is  not  a  mad  scramble  for 
the  goods  and  a  redoubled  consumption  of  blueberry 
pies  but  such  is  not  at  all  the  case. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU.” 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Fishermen’s  Strike  Spreading — One  Cannery 
Gives  in  to  Strikers— Oyster  Outlook  Is  Very  Dis¬ 
couraging — Oystermen  Are  Organizing. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  25,  1932. 
HRIMP — The  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  of 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  has  spread  to  Alabama,  which 
has  caused  the  fishermen  here  to  go  on  a  strike. 

The  striking  fishermen  in  Biloxi  and  Alabama  have 
voted  not  to  go  shrimping  any  more  until  all  the  fac¬ 
tories  that  had  announced  to  operate  would  agree  to 
pay  their  scale  of  prices,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
all  the  shrimp  boats  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are 
tied  to  the  docks  and  the  men  refuse  to  go  out,  not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  the  raw,  headless  shrimp 
plants  and  one  of  the  canning  plants  in  Biloxi  operated 
by  the  fishermen’s  co-operative  association  has  agreed 
to  pay  the  prices  demanded  by  the  striking  fishermen, 
but  the  fishermen  insist  that  they  will  not  go  out  until 
all  the  canning  plants  agree  to  their  scale  of  prices, 
hence  production  of  shrimp  is  cut  off  altogether  in  these 
two  states  and  there  is  a  probability  of  the  strike  work¬ 
ing  its  way  into  Louisiana  also. 

The  following  article  that  appeared  in  the  Mobile 
Press  of  August  22nd,  covers  the  situation  quite  thor¬ 
oughly  : 

“The  Mississippi  shrimp  war,  between  striking 
shrimp  fishermen  and  cannery  operators,  which  has 
been  raging  for  the  past  week,  assumed  a  local  angle 
Monday  in  the  closing  of  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  canning  unit  at  Bayou  La  Batre  be¬ 
cause  of  increase  in  price  demands  of  Alabama  fisher¬ 
men.  When  these  demands  were  refused,  boatmen  re¬ 
fused  to  work. 

The  unit,  which  had  been  in  operation  since  August 
15  of  the  1932  shrimp  season,  closed  Saturday  when 
Alabama  fishermen  demanded  a  price  in  excess  of  the 
$4.50  per  barrel  delivered  at  the  canning  wharf. 

The  Biloxi  unit  of  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing 
Corporation  was  never  opened  during  the  current 
shrimping  season  because  of  demands  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Sound  shrimp  fishermen. 

At  the  close  of  the  1931  season  the  canneries  were 
paying  the  fishermen  the  price  of  $4.00  per  barrel  for 
medium  shrimp  delivered  at  the  wharf.  While  the 
Mississippi  fishermen  were  entering  the  second  week 
of  their  “shrimp  strike,”  it  marked  the  first  disagree¬ 
ment  between  Alabama  fishermen  and  cannery  opera¬ 
tors.  In  Louisiana,  which  state  produces  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  seafood  canned,  the  fishermen  are  supplying 
the  Louisiana  canneries  with  shrimp  at  the  price  of 
$4.50  per  barrel. 

Some  500  fishermen,  pickers  and  canning  employees 
have  been  temporarily  affected  by  the  closing  of  the 
Bayou  La  Batre  cannery  and  a  large  flotilla  of  shrimp 
boats,  which  comprise  the  second  largest  shrimping 
fleet  along  the  gulf  coast,  has  been  laid  up  at  the  bayou 
city.  In  Mississippi  the  gulf  towns,  which  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  fishing  and  canning  industry,  have 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  continued  “shrimp  strike.” 

In  Mississippi  raw  dealers  and  one  canning  plant 
which  is  cooperatively  owned  by  fishermen,  have  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  demands  of  the  fishermen,  but  have  failed 
to  secure  shrimpers.  The  canning  operators  have  been 
as  persistent  in  their  demands  not  to  yield  to  the  price 
advance  as  the  fishermen  have  been  in  determining  the 
price  of  the  product. 

McPhillips  Explains — “The  closing  of  our  seafood 
cannery  at  Bayou  La  Batre,”  said  Julian  McPhillips, 
president  of  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  “was  made  necessary  because  of  the  insistent  de¬ 
mands  of  a  large  portion,  but  not  all,  of  the  fishermen 
for  a  price  on  raw  material  in  excess  of  $4.50  per  barrel 
for  medium  sized  shrimp  delivered  at  the  canning  plant 
wharf. 

The  present  condition  of  the  canned  goods  market  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  for  us  to  pay 
prices  in  excess  of  $4.50  per  barrel  for  shrimp. 


“There  was  little  incentive,”  he  said,  “in  running  at 
$4.50  per  barrel,  but  in  order  to  keep  our  employees 
engaged,  and  as  much  of  the  labor  in  the  community 
busy  as  possible,  our  plant  was  opened  on  the  first  day 
of  the  season,  at  which  time  we  announced  a  price  of 
$4.50  per  barrel  delivered  at  our  wharf  for  medium 
shrimp. 

“In  Louisiana  all  shrimp  canneries,  including  our 
own,  are  at  present  operating  at  the  same  price  we 
were  paying  in  Alabama,  namely  $4.50  per  barrel  de¬ 
livered  at  the  wharf  for  good  medium  shrimp. 

“Our  cannery  in  Biloxi,”  McPhillips  said,  “is  closed 
down,  as  is  practically  every  other  cannery  located  at 
that  point,  due  to  the  fishermen  at  that  point  insisting 
on  a  price  in  excess  of  $4.50  per  barrel  delivered  at  the 
wharf  for  shrimp. 

“We  are  uncertain  at  this  time  as  to  when  we  will  be 
in  position  to  reopen  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  or  Bayou 
La  Batre,  Alabama.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  plants 
will  reopen  at  a  later  date. 

“We  are  sympathetic  of  the  position  that  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  other  labor  engaged  in  the  seafood  canning 
industry  today  occupy,  but  we  do  not  think  that  this 
condition  can  be  improved  by  a  strike  and  the  closing 
down  of  the  industry,  but  rather  by  co-operation  and 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  all.  This  will  permit  steady 
employment,  which  will  cause  gradual  improvement  or 
benefit  to  all  connected  with  the  industry.” 

The  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  has 
factories  located  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  has  over  1,500  workmen  employed  at  these 
packing  units.” 

Oysters — ^With  high  tide  in  the  bay,  which  has  made 
oysters  poor,  the  outlook  for  good,  plump  oysters  for 
the  opening  of  the  season  on  September  1st,  is  very 
discouraging  at  this  time  and  those  that  are  oyster 
hungry  and  feel  that  they  just  have  to  have  oysters 
at  the  opening  of  the  season,  may  have  to  go  up  against 
poor  stock  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  the  bivalves. 

The  weather  is  very  unsettled  here,  with  squalls  al¬ 
most  daily  and  this  keeps  the  water  in  the  bay  stirred 
up  pretty  much  of  the  time  and  the  tide  high.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  the  hurricane  season  in  this  section  and 
the  unsettled  weather  that  we  are  getting  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year  and  we  can 
put  up  with  it,  provided  we  don’t  get  the  hurricanes. 

It  is  too  early  to  figure  on  the  oyster  pack,  as  it  will 
hardly  start  until  the  latter  part  of  November  or  the 
first  of  December. 

There  is  some  report  of  a  scarcity  of  oysters  on  the 
Alabama  reefs  or  bars  and  to  what  extent  this  will 
affect  the  oyster  pack,  will  have  to  be  determined  when 
the  canning  operations  start. 

The  report  comes  from  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  that  while 
the  shrimp  fishermen  there  are  continuing  their  week- 
old  strike  for  higher  prices,  oystermen  announced  that 
they  would  hold  a  meeting  and  organize  themselves  to 
demand  a  $1.00  per  gallon  season  price  for  oysters. 

They  say  that  the  regular  scale  was  $1.00  last  year 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  that  the  price  was 
cut  later  to  60c  per  gallon,  which  they  don’t  want  to 
occur  again  this  season. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ■■BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Food  Laws  Are  Enforced  In  This  State — Record  Fine 
for  Volation — Match  This  Truth,  Mr.  Ripley — ^What 
Canned  Peaches  Cost — Salmon  Pack  of  Finest  Qual¬ 
ity  —  Plum  Prices  Cut  —  The  Peach  Outlook  —  Pear 
Pack — Pineapple  Carry-over. 

San  Francisco,  August  25,  1932. 

Law  ENFORCEMENT — Preservers  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  have  come  to  the  realization 
that  California  is  in  earnest  about  enforcement 
of  the  food  and  drug  laws.  For  some  time  a  drive  has 
been  under  way  by  the  industry  there  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions,  following  a  warning  by  State  officials,  and 
some  marked  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made, 
but  unfortunately  the  cleanup  was  not  general.  Three 
convictions  on  mislabeling  charges  have  been  secured 
and  several  other  cases  are  pending.  One  concern  has 
been  fined  $5,000,  believed  to  be  the  heaviest  fine  in 
the  history  of  the  State  or  nation  for  violation  of  the 
pure  food  laws.  One  thousand  dollars  of  this  has  been 
paid  and  the  balance  suspended  for  a  year.  This  firm 
was  found  guilty  of  adding  artificial  color  and  citric 
acid  to  the  products  without  declaring  these  on  the 
label  and  of  using  too  little  fruit  in  some  of  its  fruit 
products.  Jam  made  from  Satsuma  plums  was  mar¬ 
keted  as  strawberry  jam  and  to  cap  the  climax,  peach 
jam  was  made  without  the  use  of  peaches ;  this  despite 
the  fact  that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
peaches  are  being  permitted  to  go  to  waste  unhar¬ 
vested  each  year.  There’s  a  subject  for  Mr.  Believe  It 
Or  Not  Ripley. 

The  Cost  of  Canned  Peaches — The  State  is  also  step¬ 
ping  out  and  telling  canners  a  few  facts  about  the  cost 
of  packing  and  selling  clingstone  peaches  in  1932. 
H.  R.  Wellman  of  the  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  University  of  California,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey  of  the  canning  situation,  in  response 
to  many  requests,  and  a  report,  “Estimated  Average 
Cost  of  Packing  and  Selling  Canned  Clingstone  Peaches 
in  1932”  has  just  made  its  appearance.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  canners  in  Northern  and  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  report  is  based  upon  the  replies  of  ten. 
The  costs  as  determined  are  based  upon  unadvertised 
canned  peaches  in  solid  fiber  cases  f.  o.  b.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  or  the  equivalent.  Interest  on  investment  in 
buildings  and  equipment  or  rent  on  cannery  are  not 
included  in  the  totals.  The  costs  figured  include  cans, 
sugar,  cases,  labels,  water,  power,  caustic  soda,  labor, 
fruit,  trucks,  camp  ground  expense,  machinery  rental, 
maintenance,  swell  allowance,  taxes,  insurance  depreci¬ 
ation,  selling  expense,  freight,  brokerage  and  cash  dis¬ 
count.  With  growers  paid  $10  a  ton  for  raw  fruit  the 
cost  of  No.  21/2  choice  peaches  is  placed  at  $1.1929, 
with  $1.3484  the  cost  when  $20  a  ton  is  paid  for  fruit. 
The  lowest  reported  cost  with  fruit  at  $10  a  ton  was 
$1.13  per  dozen  and  the  highest  cost  $1.25  while  with 
$20  fruit  the  spread  was  from  $1.28  to  $1.42. 

Profitless  Peaches — Right  on  top  of  this  report  on 
the  cost  of  canning  and  selling  cling  peaches  this  year 
comes  an  expression  of  opinion  from  Dudley  Moulton, 
State  Director  of  Agriculture,  to  the  effect  that  he  can¬ 
not  see  any  profit  in  peach  growing  until  1934  unless 


conditions  change  materially  in  the  near  future.  The 
carry-over  of  canners  from  last  year  is  about  4,400,000 
cases  he  says  with  every  probability  that  this  year’s 
pack  will  amount  to  6,500,000  cases.  Unless  the  de¬ 
mand  changes  for  the  better  there  will  be  a  carry-over 
next  year  of  4,000,000  cases,  or  more,  making  the  out¬ 
look  for  1933  unpromising. 

Pears— -A  pack  of  about  1,500,000  cases  of  pears  is 
expected  in  California  this  year,  as  against  a  little  less 
than  1,900,000  cases  last  year.  The  pack  of  Hawaiian 
pineapple  will  probably  be  held  down  to  about  6,000,- 
000  cases,  or  less.  There  is  a  carryover  of  more  than 
4,000,000  cases  in  the  hands  of  canners,  with  probably 
a  half  a  million  cases  in  the  hands  of  distributors. 

Salmon — A  near-record  pack  of  red  salmon  has  been 
made  in  Alaska,  but  packs  of  other  grades  are  being 
curtailed.  A  single  shipment  of  212,000  cases  came 
into  San  Francisco  last  week  on  the  steamer  Bering,  the 
largest  shipment  ever  brought  into  port,  and  distri¬ 
bution  is  now  in  full  swing.  The  pack  is  also  one  of 
the  finest  ever  put  up,  the  quality  being  commented  on 
by  all  connected  with  the  industry.  Up  to  July  30,  a 
total  of  3,042,665  cases  of  salmon  had  been  packed  in 
the  territory  this  season,  as  against  a  total  for  1931  of 
5,403,739  cases.  The  Bristol  Bay  pack  amounted  to 
1,308,996  cases  as  against  1,119,398  for  all  of  last  year. 
The  pack  of  reds  there  is  complete  and  amounted  to 
1,195,164  cases.  Prices  are  fairly  firm  at  $1.45  for 
reds  anl  85  cents  for  pinks,  although  some  sales  are 
reported  from  time  to  time  at  $1.30  and  75  cents 
respectively.  These  are  usually  lots  of  about  1,000 
cases  each  owned  by  some  small  canner  and  are  for 
immediate  shipment  and  are  not  guaranteed  against 
price  decline. 

Plums — Opening  prices  on  plums  have  been  named 
by  several  canners  on  the  basis  of  $1.20  for  No.  2i/l> 
choice,  $1  for  No.  2  tall  and  $4  for  No.  10s.  Most 
canners  are  declining  to  bring  out  prices  on  futures 
until  the  full  fruit  list  can  be  made  ready. 

Utah  Peas — ^The  packing  of  peas  in  Utah  has  pro¬ 
gressed  nicely  and  is  proving  about  an  average  one. 
Growing  conditions  proved  good,  there  having  been 
plenty  of  rain,  with  no  frost  to  cause  early  damage. 
The  tomato  pack  there  promises  to  be  about  fifty  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  of  recent  years. 

- if - 

PRESIDENT  ERDRICH  DEAD 

^Continued  from  page  6) 

Mr.  Erdrich  was  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  his 
community,  and  held  the  very  highest  esteem  of  all  of 
those  who  knew  him  in  the  Kraut  Canning  Industry. 
Under  his  regime  as  President,  he  always  stood  for  fair 
and  upright  principles  on  all  issues  in  the  industry, 
without  considering  any  special  privileges  for  himself. 
The  Association  loses  one  of  its  most  loyal  and  faith¬ 
ful  members  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Erdrich. 

In  reference  to  some  details  of  his  illness — some  time 
ago  he  underwent  an  operation  for  hernia,  from  which 
he  apparently  recovered.  Last  week  he  accompanied 
his  son  Arno  to  Michigan  for  a  few  days,  returning  last 
Friday  evening.  He  complained  of  feeling  ill  and  re¬ 
tired  early.  Saturday  morning  they  called  in  a  phy¬ 
sician  and  found  he  was  suffering  another  severe  her¬ 
nia,  and  upon  the  advice  of  the  physician  he  was  rushed 
to  a  hospital  and  underwent  another  operation.  How¬ 
ever  peritonitis  set  in  and  he  died  Monday  morning  at 
3:05  A.  M. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Jewel  Tea  Earns  $2  A  Share  Compared  With  2.81  in  ’31  Period — Pennsylvania  Retailers  Unit 
May  Affiliate  With  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 


JEWEL  TEA  EARNS  $2  A  SHARE  COMPARED 
WITH  $2.81  IN  CORRESPONDING 
1931  PERIOD 

The  Jewel  Tea  Company  earned  $559,278  after 
taxes,  depreciation,  reserves  and  other  charges  in 
the  first  twenty-eight  weeks  of  the  current  year, 
compared  with  $786,218  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  according  to  the  earnings  statement  issued 
by  the  company  recently.  The  earnings  were  equal  to 
$2  a  share,  against  $2.81  a  share  in  the  twenty-eight 
weeks  ended  July  16,  1931. 

Sales  on  routes  amounted  to  $6,085,198,  a  decline  of 
20  per  cent  from  the  $7,609,860  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  tendency  towards  lower  prices  continued, 
the  report  pointed  out,  and  to  counteract  this,  a  new 
brand  of  coffee  was  added  to  the  company’s  line  and 
priced  lower  than  its  other  three  brands. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  continued  to  show 
a  favorable  financial  position  with  net  working  capital 
at  $3,308,560  and  a  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current 
liabilities  of  4.09  to  1.  A  large  part  of  the  inventory 
consists  of  green  coffee  which  was  bought  at  lower 
than  current  prices,  the  report  pointed  out,  and  the 
company  has  been  fortunate  in  having  larger  stocks  of 
green  coffee  on  hand  since  it  has  become  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  desirable  grades  of  coffee  from  Brazil 
during  the  present  revolution.  Inventories  have  been 
priced  at  cost  or  market,  which  ever  is  lower,  and  the 
amount  written  off  is  less  than  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
inventory. 

Careful  budgeting  resulted  in  a  still  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expenses  which  showed  a  decline  of  13.24  per 
cent  against  the  same  week  in  1931.  Expense  budgets 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  indicate  even  lower  ex¬ 
penses.  The  first  reduction  in  wage  rates,  affecting 
the  entire  organization,  was  made  at  the  close  of  May. 
The  average  number  of  employes  increased  10  per  cent 
during  the  past  six  months.  There  has  been  no  un¬ 
usual  losses  during  the  period  and  marketable  securi¬ 
ties  which  were  written  down  on  January  2,  1932,  to 
market  values,  are  still  carried  at  that  figure,  although 
the  market  value  of  July  16  was  considerably  higher. 
Amounts  involved  in  connection  with  closed  banks  in 
the  last  six  months  have  been  less  than  the  amount 
recovered  on  claims  which  were  entirely  written  off 
at  the  close  of  last  year. 

During  the  eighteen  weeks  that  Jewel  Tea  has  owned 
the  Jewel  Food  Stores,  Inc.,  progress  has  been  made, 
the  report  continued,  but  operations  have  not  resulted 
in  a  profit.  In  addition  to  the  operating  losses  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  was  spent  in  connection  with  taking 
over  the  business  and  putting  the  properties  in  good 
condition.  The  total  of  the  operating  losses  and 
extraordinary  expenses  amounting  to  $104,119  has 
been  charged  against  the  reserve  for  contingencies 
which  was  provided  in  the  amount  of  $280,000  at  the 
close  of  1931.  In  the  letter  of  April  12th,  which  was 
sent  to  stockholders,  they  were  advised  that  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,400,000  of  the  surplus  of  the  company  would 
be  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  and  to 
provide  working  capital.  Up  to  the  present  time. 


exactly  $1,000,000  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  and 
it  will  be  noted  on  the  balance  sheet  that  this  amount 
has  been  transferred  from  the  surplus  to  the  capital 
account. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RETAILERS’  UNIT  MAY  AFFILI¬ 
ATE  WITH  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  RETAIL  GROCERS 

Although  no  definite  announcement  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  invitation  extended  to  it  at 
its  recent  annual  convention  by  Charles  H.  Janssen, 
secretary-manager  of  the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers,  to  affiliate  itself  with  the  national  organ¬ 
ization,  present  indications  are  that  the  state  unit  will 
join  hands  with  the  national  association  within  the 
next  few  months. 

No  opposition  to  the  move  has  developed  among  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  organization  according 
to  the  latest  available  information  and  the  move  de¬ 
pends  mostly  on  the  clearing  up  of  the  necessary  de¬ 
tails. 

“We  should  become  closely  acquainted  with  all  sides 
of  our  important  job  of  distribution,”  Mr.  Janssen  said 
in  his  speech  inviting  the  state  unit  to  become  affiliated 
with  the  national  association.  “We  cannot  help  but 
discuss  this  problem,  as  it  concerns  even  the  smallest 
grocer  in  the  country.  It  is  our  duty  as  an  association 
and  yours  in  your  own  to  plan  adequately  for  the  most 
important  problem  of  properly  and  most  efficiently  dis¬ 
tributing  our  merchandise. 

“You  may  do  wonderful  things  by  yourself,  things 
that  may  help  you  in  your  business,  but  through  this 
individualistic  policy  there  is  a  chance  that  you  may 
do  something  that  is  not  a  proper  step  when  the  whole 
industry  is  concerned.  You  may  be  setting  an  example 
that  will  be  followed  by  a  merchant  as  far  away  as 
California  because  in  our  day  innovations  spread 
quickly  throughout  the  whole  country  and  if  the  change 
you  made  was  not  a  good  one  much  harm  could  result. 
For  this  reason  group  action  in  the  retail  field  is  more 
important  than  ever  before. 

“There  are  thousands  of  individual  grocers  who  are 
standing  alone  today,  not  members  of  any  association, 
and  yet  there  are  thousands  who  owe  their  very  eco¬ 
nomic  life  to  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  some 
trade  organization.”  In  referring  to  organizations, 
Mr.  Janssen  took  time  out  from  the  main  theme  of  his 
speech  to  tell  the  Pennsylvania  merchants  that  in  their 
organization  they  had  one  of  the  best,  that  its  officers 
should  be  loyally  supported  by  the  entire  membership 
and  complimented  for  the  wonderful  work  they  have 
done. 

“You  have  set  a  fine  example  in  economic  distribu¬ 
tion  in  your  State  which  is  evidence  of  co-operation 
along  proper  lines,  but  this  co-operation  must  go 
further  afield  and  we  must  realize  that  we  are  part  of 
the  national  scheme.  There  should  be  solidarity  by  the 
whole  industry  in  the  retail  grocery  business.  We  must 
be  part  of  an  association  that  takes  in  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  and  one  that  will  advance  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  There  are  problems  that  demand  the  best 
minds  of  all.  We  need  you  and  you  need  us.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  jSHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2Vi . 

Large,  No.  2Vi . . .  ........  2.45 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . .  .  8.16 

Medium,  No.  . . .  2.86 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.80  2.50 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.30  2.25 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.55  2.45 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.30 

Small,  No.  1  sq . .  ........  2.15 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . .  2.06 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

S  A  iter  KRAUTt 


Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  21^  . 75  .75 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  2.65 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.26  _ 

No.  3  .  1.30  1.30 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.75 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2t/^ .  1.26 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 


BAKED  BEANS* 

16  oz . 42^. 

No.  2%  . 96  , 

No.  10  . . .  2.76 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard.  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.25  1.30 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.66 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.00  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.25  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 76  .90 

No.  10  .  3.76  4.66 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 47  . 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  8. — 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . — 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  . . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split.  No.  * . 1.00  - 

Split.  No.  10 . 8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . .  1.06  ....... 

No.  10  . — .  6.00  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... .  1.26  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.16  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 90  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 87%  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  23 .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  5.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  .90 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  . 3.00  3.00 


1.40 


1.10  _ 

3.10  3.76 

.76  .85 

2.76  . 

8.76  - 


.60  .65 

3.00  3.00 

. 95 

.66  . 


.70  ... 

2.76  ... 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Freeh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  . . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 70  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.10  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 80  . 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 46  .66 

No.  2  . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 37% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 37% . 

No.  2  . 67%  .70 

P.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  3  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 87%  1.06 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.60  3.06 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 37% . 

No.  10  Trimmings.............................  2.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

^'ichipan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .  8.60  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  ........ 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10.  solid  pack .  3.26  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.50 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Preserved .  . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  4.76 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2, 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 


N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.26  4.26 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.90 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . . . 60  ........ 

No.  2  . ; .  1.22%  1.30 

No.  6  . 3.66  _ _ 

No.  1  Juice . 76  . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .95  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.90 

Choice  .  1.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.10  1.10 

Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.26  1.25 

Fnncv  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


r  I*'*',  uiijweieti.  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.60  3.76 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%....  1.50  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45  1.35 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  3.80  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  ........ 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.75  ........ 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . .  6.00  — 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . .' .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 80  ........ 

1-lb.  cans  . 80  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 90  ........ 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.75 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.16 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 90  1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.06 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.45  1.66 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  .90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.36 

flat.  No.  1 . 

'=’'at.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 92%  .95 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  2.85 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 86  .80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  1.35 

SHR'MPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.26  1.10 

SARD’NESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *2.75 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . 

•%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  '*2.96 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %s  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %s  .  6.20  5.25 

Striped,  Is  . 9.20  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . . . 4.66  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy.. . 7.30  .™.... 

Yellow,  la  18.66  ........ 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof— Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Canaers 'Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SWITCHING  THE  SLOGAN 

“Can  you  beat  it?” 

“What  now?” 

“They  sold  me  this  stuff  on  the  ‘pay-as-you-can’  plan, 
and  now  they  insist  I  pay  when  I  can’t.” 


IT  NEVER  FAILS 

“Oh,  tell  me,  pater,  what  is  heredity  ?” 

“The  force,  my  child,  that  arranges  that  all  your 
good  traits  be  inherited  from  your  mamma,  and  all 
your  bad  ones  from  me.” 


CALLED  ITS  BLUFF 

“You’re  late  again,  Jones.  Do  you  never  use  your 
alarm  clock?” 

Jones:  “Yes,  sir,  but  I  no  longer  find  it  alarming.” 


GIRLS  AND  GIRLS 

“I  like  Eva.  She’s  the  sort  of  girl  who  stands  out 
in  a  crowd.” 

“I’m,  all  for  Molly.  She  sits  out!” 


SEEKING  PROTECTION 

Cop:  “Lady,  don’t  you  know  this  is  a  safety  zone?” 
Lady:  “Sure — that’s  why  I  drove  in.” 


QUITE  COMPULSORY 

“Rastus,  I  am  sure  sorry  to  hear  that  you  buried 
your  wife.” 

“Yassuh,  boss,  but  Ah  jes’  had  to,  she  was  daid.” 


OUCH! 

“I  suppose  you’ve  heard  rumors  that  I’m  engaged  to 
Peggy?” 

“Yes.  If  it’s  true  I  congratulate  you;  if  not,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  Peggy.” 


HOW  DUMB 

The  lesson  was  on  natural  history  and  the  new  teach¬ 
er  had  chosen  the  interesting  subject  of  the  cat. 

“Now  children,”  she  said,  “tell  me  what  sort  of 
clothes  pussy  wears.” 

No  reply. 

“Come,  come!”  said  she,  determined  to  extract  the 
right  answer.  “Does  she  wear  feathers?” 

A  pained  expression  crossed  the  face  of  a  little  boy 
in  the  front  row. 

“Please,  ma’am,”  he  asked,  pityingly,  “ain’t  you 
never  seen  a  cat?” 
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DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

PEDIGREED  STOCKS 


Inspecting  Plots  of  Purebred  Peas. 


775  acres  devoted  to  orisinating  and  bleeding  pedigreed  lines  of  Peas. 

The  location  of  this  selected  acreage,  in  five  leading  producing  sections,  not 
only  guarantees  highest  quality  of  seed,  but,  by  avoiding  weather  risks,  insures 
a  regular  supply  of  parent  seed  stock.  Dependable  se  ed  can  be  produced 
only  in  this  costly,  painstaking  way. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  you  need  to  base  your  canning  operations  on 
the  best,  and  secure  the  latest  developements  in  new  varieties  and  improved, 
prolific  strains  of  well  known  lines.  POOR  SEEDS  ARE  EXPENSIVE  AT 
ANY  PRKE. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


